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THE OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS 


SpeciaL Session, 37TH Cone. 








IN SENATE. 
Fripay, March 15, 1861. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gurtey. 


REGISTER OF DEBAPES. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the first business in 

rder? 7 
“The VICE PRESIDENT. The reception of 
esolutions. 
” Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask that the first resolution 
on the table be read. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first business 
in order will be the ofiering of resolutions by 
Senators. If there be no resolutions 

Mr. KENNEDY. I beg leave to offer the fol- 





lowing order,and ask for its present consideration: | 


Ordered, ‘That the Secretary of the Senate procure from 
the publishers, for the Library of the Senate, twenty copies 


ot the Annals and Register of Debates of Congress, and pay | 
for the same out of the contingent fund of the Senate, ata 


price not exceeding that heretofore paid for the same. 
Mr. COLLAMER. Let that lie over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will 
lie over, objection being made. 
STEEN AND MULLAN’S REPORT. 


Mr. WILSON. I was directed, yesterday, by 
the Committee on Military Affairs and Militia, 


to report back a report of the Secretary of War, | 


communicating, in compliance with a resolufion 
of the Senate, communications from Major Steen 
and Lieutenant Mullan, relative to the movement 
of troops overland to the northern portion of the 
department of the Pacific, with a request, as it 
contains a certain kind of information, that it be 
printed. IL presented it yesterday; and it was, I 
believe, thought not to be strictly in order. I have 
looked over the record since, and I believe we may 
print it as a matter of information. It does not 
propose any legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The impression of 
the Chair, yesterday, was, that it was like the 
one of the previous day, which had been com- 
mitted toa committee. The Chair learns, on in- 
vestigation, that this subject has been committed 
at this session, and is not one that requires any 
other action than that of the Senate. A motion 
to print, therefore, is in order. 

Mr. NESMITH. Having offered the resolu- 
tion to which this is the reply from the Secretary 
of War, which is now in the hands of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, I ap- 
prehended, at the time the President overruled 
the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts to 
print, that there was an error predicated on the 
idea that the reply of the Secretary of War looked 
to legislative business. It is perhaps proper that 
1 should explain that nothing of the kind was con- 
templated. Having understood that certain in- 
formation was in the War Department, relative 
to the facilities of transporting troops across the 
northern route, it being a question which inter- 
ested my constituents, and interested the entire 
people of the Pacific coast, as well as the people 
of the northwestern States of this Union, I re- 
gardeditasmy duty to have the resolution brought 
up in the form in which was for the purpose of 
having the facts which were on file from Major 
Steen and Lieutenant Mullan, both officers of 
distinction in the United States Army, that they 
might be published, and that the people who now 
contemplate emigrating across the continent hy 
that route may have the advantage of the experi- 
ence of those officers. That was the only object 
which induced me to offer the resolution; and the 
iuestion of printing is the only one about which 
have any anxiety, that those who contemplate 
emigrating may have the benefit of the experience 
of those officers in their official reports now on file 
- = War Department, a soa et which the 
aoe of the Committee on Military Affairs 

aS presented. 


he motion to print was agreed to. 
TROOPS IN WASHINGTON, 
Mr. MASON. I desire to offer a resolution: 
Whereas the presence of a military foree, concentrated 
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and permanently quartered at the seat of Government of the 
United States, is a departure trom all former usage of the 
Government, and dangerous to the rights and liberties of 
the people: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the President be requested to inform the 
Senate what is the number of troops of the Army of the 
United States now quartered in this city, the respective 
arms of service to which they belong, and the purpose for 
which they were brought here. And that he further inform 
the Senate, when the said troops are to be withdrawn from 
this city ; and if not to be withdrawn, for what purpose 
they are to be retained here; and whether it is in contem 
plation of the Executive to increase said force, and to what 
extent. 


Mr. WILSON. I object to its consideration. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will 


lie over. 
FORTS IN THE SECEDING STATES. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no 


further resolutions, the next business in order is 
the resolutions on the table which have heretofore 
been submitted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let the first one be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The following res- 
olution is in order, which will be read by the Sec- 
retary. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to in- 
form the Senate what forts, arsenals, navy-yards, and othef 
publie works, within the limits of the States of South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and ‘Texas, are now within the actual possession and oc- 
cupation of the United States, and by what number of men 
each is garrisoned and held, and whether reinforcements 
are necessary to retain the same; and if so, whether the 
Government has the power and means, under existing laws, 
to supply such reinforcements within such time as the 
exigencies and necessities of the case may demand ; and 
whether the defense and protection of the United States 
and their interests make it necessary and wise to retain mil- 
itary possession of such forts, places, and other property, 
except at Key West and ‘Tortugas, and to recapture and 
reoccupy such others as the United States have been de- 
prived of by seizure or surrender for any other purpose, and 
with a view to any other end than the subjugation and oe- 
cupation of those States which have assumed the right to 
secede from the Union, and within whose limits such forts 
and other public property are situated; and if such be the 
motives for recapturing and holding the forts and other pub- 
lic property, what military force, including regulars and 
volunteers, would be necessary to enable the United States 
to reduce the States aforesaid, and such others as are sup- 
posed to syinpathize with them, to subjection and obedience 
to the laws of the Union, and to protect the Federal capital. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator from Illinois 
allow me to move anamendment? I do not wish 
to take the floor from him, but simply to show 
what I shall propose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, sir; [ will allow the 
Senator to move it now. 

Mr. CLARK. I move to strike out all of the 
resolution after the words “‘ retain the same,’ six 
or eight lines from the beginning. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let so much of the resolu- 
tion as it is proposed to strike out be read. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

‘*And if so, whether the Government has the power and 
means, under existing laws, to supply such reinforcements 
within such time as the exigencies and necessities of the 
case may demand ; and whether the detense and protection 
of the United States and their inteyests make it neeessary 
and wise to retain military possession of such forts, places, 
and other property, except at Key West and Tortugas, and 
to recapture and reoccupy such others as the United States 
have been deprived of by seizure or surrender, for any other 
purpose and with a view to any other end than the subju- 
gation and occupation of those States which have assumed 
the rightto secede from the Union, and within whose limits 





such forts and other public property are situated; and if 


such be the motives for recapturing and holding the forts 
and other public property, what military force, includjng 
regulars and volunteers, would be necessary to enable the 
United States to reduce the States aforesaid, and such others 
as are supposed to sympathize with them, to subjection and 


obedience to the laws of the Union, and to protect the Fed- 
eral capital.”’ 


Mr. CLARK. I will modify my amendment, 
by moving to strike out all after the words ‘* Uni- 
ted States.’” There may be a reason why we 


should not tell how many men garrison the forts. | 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Let the Sceretary read so 
much as that will leave in the resolution. 
The Secretary read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to in- 


form the Senate what forts, arsenals, navy-yards, and other | 


public works, within the limits of the States of South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
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and Texas, are now Within the actual possession and oc 
cupation of the United States. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. 


T cannot accede, of course, 


| to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 


New Hampshire; for its adoption would defeat 
the entire object of the resolution. It was not my 


| purpose, when L offered the resolution, to say 


anything upon if until we should have received 
the information sought to be obtained by the in- 
quiry. I think the information which it is pro- 
posed to elicit is very important to the quiet and 
the peace of this country. ‘The public mind now 
is greatly disturbed by apprehensions of civil war. 
The inaugural address of the President is under- 
stood by many in both sections of the Union as 
indicating a war policy. If we allow these appre- 
hensions to ripen into a conviction that the Ad- 
ministration does meditate a war policy to reduce 
to subjection the seceded States by military force, 


| | apprehend that we shall find a terrific issue pre- 


cipitated upon us in shorter time than many of us 


imagine. I do not believe such to be the policy 
of the President. Ido not so understand his in- 
augural. I hive already stated to the Senate the 


construction that I have placed upon it. The cor- 
rectness of that construction is disputed on this 
side of the House. The Republican side of the 
Chamber remains mute and silent, neither assent- 
ing nor dissenting. 

In this state of the case, for the purpose of 
quieting the apprehensions of the country, and 
detaidasttating, first, that the President does not 
meditate war; and, secondly, that he has no means 
for prosecuting a warfare upon the seceding States, 
evenif he desired, 1 bring in this resolution. At- 
tempts are made to preventits consideration. It 
is suggested that the discussion of it at this time 
would be, if not improper, at least injurious. 
What bad effects can result from answering the 
inquiries contained in the resolution? Ifthe policy 
of the Administration be peace, and if the answer 
be such as I anticipate it will be, it will quiet the 
country; it will relieve these apprehensions; it 
will restore confidence; it will cause rejoicing 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
If, on the contrary, the policy be war, it is due 
to the people of the United States that that fact 
should be known, and that we be informed whither 
we are drifting, in order that we may see whether 
we are willing to be drawn into war irregularly, 
without the sanction of Congress or the consent 
the country. 

I believe that the answer to this resolution will 
pnt. the country, and restore good willand good 
eeling among the people of the different sections. 
I repeat the conviction that Mr. Lincoln does not 
meditate war. Certain I am that, under the laws 
as they now exist, he cannot, consistent with his 
oath, do any act that will produce collision be- 
tween the seceded States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In the first place, he has no power, 
under the existing laws, to collect the revenue on 
ship-board, as is suggested by the partisan press. 
By the laws of the land, tie revenue must be col- 
lected at the ports of entry, and in the custom- 
houses designated by law, and cannot be collected 
anywhere else, except in specific cases provided 
in the law itself. By reference to the act of the 
2d of March, 1799, it will be seen that South Caro- 
lina is divided into three collection districts; that 
three ports of entry are established ; one at George- 
town, one at Charleston, and one at Beaufort; and 
a collector, surveyor, and naval officer, are to be 
appointed ** to reside at Charleston.””’ The custom- 
house officers are required to reside at the ports of 
entry designated inthe law. So it is with all the 
collections districts in all the other States. An- 
other section—section eighteen—of the law makes 
it unlawful to enter goods or collect revenue else- 
where than the *‘ ports of entry’’ designated in the 
law. Itexpressly prohibits the collection of reve- 


| nue ortheentry ofgoodsatany other place. Then, 


a subsequent section—section eighty-five of the 
same law—makes one exception to this rule; and 
that is, in case a vessel is prevented by ice from ap- 
proaching the pier or wharf at the port of entry, 
the captain, on application to the collector, may 
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receive a permit to land the goods, and pay the || at the mouth of the Mississippi river, or at Mo- || was before lawful to use the militia. 
duties at any other place in the district designated |* bile, or at any other port im the seceded States, i military power, no matter whether 
or even those that have remained loyal to the || lars, volunteers, or militia, can be 
aid of the civil authorities. 


in the permit. The only case, then, where reve- | 
nue can lawfully be collected, or goods lawfully be 
entered, at any other point than the portof entry 
designated in the law, is where the vessel is ob- | 
structed by ice from approaching the wharf at | 
such port. Such being the case, no revenue can | 
be collected at Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, or 
New Orleans, or any other of those ports which 
are now in the possession of the ‘*confederate’’ 
States. 

It has been suggested, and the people of the 
country, north and south, have been k d to be- 
lieve, thatit is the purpose of thisAdministration, 
without authority of law, to order revenue cutters 
down to those southern ports, and to collect rev- 
enue on board of them. I wish to call the atten- 


Constitution and to the Union. The intimation 


that he is to do this implies a want of respect for | 


the integrity of the President, or an ignorance of 


the laws of the land on the part of those who are |! would be authorized to call out the milit 
disturbing the harmony and quiet of the country || must first procure a writ from the jud 


by threats of illegal violence. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
him a question in relation to this matter? Is it 
not the duty of the President to prevent smug- 
gling in all the ports of this Union? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. lam nottalking about smug- || States? Where is your marshal? 


gling. 
» 5: : 
land in respect to smuggling. 


Mr. KING. Certainly. 
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Now, sir, how are you going to creat 


‘ CA Case 
in one of these seceded States where the , 


President 
ary? You 
° . ° ge describ. 
ing the crime; you must place that in the ha) ds 
of the marshal, and he must meet such obstry-. 
tions as render it impossible for him to executa 


it; and then, and not till then, can you cal! Upon 


| 
1} 


It is his duty to enforce the laws of the |, civil authorities there, and the President 


' 


the military. Where is your judge in the seerd 


eded 
You have no 
sn his 


Saal . appoint 
He said he intended to use the power cop. 


| inaugural, tells you he does not intend to 
| any. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. But, sir, it is not his duty || fided to him, to hold, occupy, and possess 


tion of the Senate and the country to the fact that 
the law forbids the collection of revenue on ship- 
board or anywhere else, except at Charleston, at 
Savannah, at New Orleans, and at each one of the 
ports dessgnated in the law. The President of | 
the United States would subject himself justly | 
and lawfully to impeachmentif he should attempt 

to collect revenue on ship-board, or in any other | 
manner, or at any other place, than that author- | 
ized by law. The law in this respect stands now | 
just as it did when General Jackson, in 1832, 

called on Congress for additional legislation to en- 


|| Senate and to the country that, under the pretext || judges, no marshals, no civil officers, in the 


able him to collect revenue at the poft of Charles- | 
ton. Then General Jackson had no power to re- | 


move the custom-house from the city of Charleston 
to ship-board in the harbor. He had no power to 
order the collection of revenue anywhere else than 
at the place designated by hw. 
absence of legal authority to do this, he called on 
Congress to pass a law which authorized him to 
collect the revenue on land or ship-board, any- 
where within the harbor other than at the place 
designated as the port of entry. Congress passed 
the law known to the country ae the ** force bill.’’ 


The force bill was passed March 2, 1833; and 


the first and fifth sections, which gave authority 
to collect the revenue at any place in the harbor, 
and the power to use military force, expired at 
the end of the next session of Congress by the 
express limitation of the act. Hence the law 
stands now just asit did before the force bill was 
passed; and there is no more authority to collect 
revenue on ship-board now than there was before 
the passage of the act of 1833. But, sir, even if 
the force bill were now in operation, it would not 
be possible to collect the revenue under it in the 
existing state of the case; for that bill confines the 
right to collect revenue within the port itself, 
whereas all these ports are now in possession of 
the southern confederacy, so that you cannot 
ilace a ship inside of the bar. Your vessel would 
San to be out in the open sea, and could not come 
into the port at all, hat is true of Charleston 
in this respect is clearly correct of Savannah, of 
Mobile, and of New Orleans. They are all sit- 
uated from thirty to forty, or fifty, and two hun- 
dred miles from the sea. You cannot and dare 
not place a collector of customs at either of these 

laces until you conquer the city where your col- 
ector is to reside. You cannot, under the law, 
collect the revenue anywhere else, either on ship- 
board or on land. Then, what danger is there of 
any collision between this Government and the 
seceded States upon the question of collecting rev- 
enue? There is none, unless Senators suppose 
that the President of the United States is going to 
violate the law and his oath of office by using 
force to do that which the law forbids him to do, 
I do not believe Mr. Lincoln is going to do any 
such thing. 

But we are told that the country is to be pre- 
cipitated into war by blockading all the southern 
ar blockading ports within the United States; 

> 


lockading our own ports with our own Army || that judicial authority and the powers of the mar- 
for that? || shal cannot put down the obstruction. The mil- 
What law authorizes the President of the United || itary cannot be used in any case whatever cxcept 
| in aid of civil process to assist the marshal to 


and Navy! Where is the authorit 


States to blockade Federal ports at discretion? 
He has no more authority to blockade New Or- 


leans or Charleston than he has to blockade New || this subject; but if gentlemen will refer to the acts 
York or Boston; and no more legal right to block- || of 1795 and 1807, they will find that under the act 
|| of 1795 the militia only could be called out to aid 


ade Mobile than Chicago. Sir, I cannot consent 
that the President of the United States may, at 
his discretion, blockade the poris of the United 


States or of any other country. He can do only || come the obstruction. 


what the Constitution and laws authorize him to 


do. He dare not attempt to obstruct commerce | 


| her going there? 


to prevent smuggling in any other mode or by || forts, and collect the revenue; but beyond this he 


/any other means than those provided by law. || did not intend to go. You are told, therefore in 
, 


Will the Senator from New York intimate tothe || the inaugural, that he is going to appoint no 


of preventing smuggling, the President can close || ceded States, that can execute the law; and wed 
a port created by law, and stop all commerce con- || we are toldthat he does not intend to use the Army. 
nected with it? Will he intimate that, under sus- | the Navy, or the militia, for any such purpose. 
picion that if the revenue cutter allows a vessel || Then, sir, what cause is there for apprehension 
to enter the port of New Orleans she will not pay || that the President of the United States is goine to 
any duties, therefore the President will prevent || pursue a war policy, uoless he shall cal! Congress 
The law gives him no such || for the purpose of conferring the power and pro- 
power, no such discretion, The revenue cutter | viding the means? I presume no Senator wil] 

may board amerchant vessel when itarrives within |) pretend that he has any authority under the ex- 

the district, for the purpose of examining her || isting law to do anything in the premises except 
papers and seeing if they are correct. If they || what I have stated and in the manner I have 


' are, she cannot, dare not, arrest the progress of || stated. If lam mistaken in regard to these laws, 


|| the ship; cannot, dare not, demand the paymentof || I shall be obliged to any Senator who will correct 


Because of the | 


duties. The captain of a revenue cutter has no || me. I have examined them carefully, and I think 


|| power to collect duties; no right to detain the ves- || I hawe stated them accurately; but if not, I should 


1 


| 


|| gestion, therefore, of the Senator from New York, 





like to be corrected. 

But it may be said that the President of the 
United States ought to have the power to collect 
|| the revenue on ship-board, to blockade the ports, 
that these ports of the United States are to be || to use the military to enforce the laws. I say, it 
blockaded by the Navy at the discretion of the || may be said that he ought to have that power. 


| sel; no right to obstruct commerce; no right to do 
any other act than that authorized by the law— | 
| which is, simply to inspect her papers. The sug- 





| only shows how loosely even Senators talk about 


|| President, under pretense of preventingsmuggling, || Be that as it or the President of the United 


States has not asked for that power. He knew 
| the powers and duties of the President. Prevent || that he did not possess it under the existing laws 
| smuggling! ‘To do that, he is going to stop the || —for we are bound to presume that he is familar 
| ship out at sea, on its way into the port, and col- |} with the laws which he took an oath to execute. 
| lect duties! How will that correspond with the |» We are bound to presume that he knew, when he 
| rights of the importer to place his goodsin ware- || spoke of collecting revenue, that he had no power 
| house, and keep them there during the time al- || to collect it on ship-board, or elsewhere than at 
| lowed by law, and reéxport them without paying || the ports. We are bound to presume that, when 
| duties? Sir, such an act would be equivalent to || he said he would use the power confided to him 
abolishing the warehousing system. It is not |} to hold, occupy, and possess the forts and other 
necessary to argue the question. There is no law || property of the United States, he knew he could 
that authorizes it. To do the act, or attempt it, || not call out the militia for any such purpose under 
would be one of those high crimes and usurpa- || the existing law. We are bound to presume that 
tions that would justly subject the President of || he knew of this total absence of power on all 
the United States to impeachment. these questions. 

But we are told that the President is going to |} Then,sir,if he did know that he had no power 
enforce the laws in the seceded States. How? || to do any of these things, we must understand 
By calling out the militia and using the Army and |} that he referred to the future action of Congress 
Navy! These terms are used as freely and as || when he said he should execute the laws in all 
flippantly as if we were in a military Government || the States unless the ‘‘ requisite means were With- 
where martial law was the only rule of action,and || held.”” That brings up the question whether we 
the will of the monarch was the only law to the || are going to withhold the means or not. [ take 
subject. Sir, the President cannot use the Army, || it for granted that the means of making war 02 
or the Navy, or the militia, for any purpose not || those States, either to collect revenue, or to regal 
authorized by law; and then he must do it in the || possession of the forts, or to enforce the laws 
manner, and only in the manner, prescribed by |} within their limits, will not be conferred by Con- 
law. What is that? If there be an insurrection || gress; and I come to that conclusion from the fact 
in any State against the laws and suthorities || that, while his political friends—the Republicans 
thereof, the President can use the military to put || —have had the power to clothe him with these 
it down only when called upon by ‘¢ State Le- || means for the last six weeks in both Houses 0! 
gislature, if it be in session, or, if it cannot be || Congress; while they knew that he could not! 
convened, by the Governor. He cannotinterfere || gain possession of the forts, custom-houses, a's 
except when requested. If, on the eae the || nals, and other public property, without — 
insurrection be against the laws of the United || additional power; while they knew that he could 
States instead of a State, then the President can || not collect the revenue without this additions 
use the military only as a posse comitatus in aid || authority; while they knew that he could not 
of the marshal in such cases as are so extreme || blockade the ports unless Congress gave exp!'"" 
authority, yet they did not confer that power 0" 
him. an 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Will the Senator allow 
me to ask him if there was a single day 10 \'° 
last Congress when the Republicans had a major 
ity in this Senate to the very last moment of it 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I repeat, they knew—— — 

Mr. FESSENDEN. That I do not disputes 
I am not raising a question on that; but the >" 
ator said we had the power to doit. | = 

By the act of 1807, the |} whether there was a 7 during the last aes 
President is authorized to use the Army and Navy || of Congress when the epublicans were 10 
to aid in enforcing the laws in all cases where it || majority in this body? 











| execute a writ. I shall not quote the laws upon 


| in the enforcement of the laws when resisted to 
(| such an extent that the marshal could not over- 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand the question, 
and | choose to answer it inmy ownway. I say 
they knew they had the power to pass these meas- 
ures in both Houses of Congress. They con- 
suited and conversed about some of these meas- 


ures; approached this side of the Chamber. They | 
knew that they had the power to pass the bills, | 
if they brought them in. But, sir, I believe they | 


had even a majority for a considerable portion of 
the time, in consequence of the absence of Mr. 
Pveu, Mr. Sautspury, and perhaps other Sena- 
tors on this side. ButI am not going to allow 


the gentleman to evade this well-known truth by | 
: In addition to the absence | 


any such question. 
of Mr. Puen and Mr. Savtspury, it was well 
known that the two Senators from Texas would 
not’vote against such measures. 


Mr. COLLAMER. That was more than we 


new. 
; Mr. DOUGLAS. Not more than you knew, 
because one of them certainly, if not both, told 
us so from his seat in the Senate. ; 

But, Mr. President, let us look at this, if the 
excuse is going to be want of power. They got 
up a force bill in the House, and had the power 
to pass it any moment there, but postponed it 


from time to time until the President elect got | 


here, and then it was put to sleep at once, stran- 
gled, and never allowed to see the lightor breathe 
the breath of life. Why so? What is the infer- 
ence? Why did they not pass it in the House, 
and send it up here? They sent to usa bill to 
authorize the Postmaster General to suspend, the 
mails. There was no difficuiiy in passing it here. 
They talked about passing a law authorizing the 
abolition of the ports of entry. There was no dif- 
ficulty in the passage of it. Why not propose 
them? The only inference is, that they did not 
want them. Did they not know that they had 
no such authority? Did not the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means know that he 
could not collect revenue anywhere except at the 
port? Will the Senators upon that side of the 
Chamber tell us that they were ignorant of the 
state of the laws on these great questions? Will 
the chairman of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, with all his experience and ability and vigil- 
ance, tell us that he did not know of this absence 
of authority? Will the chairman of the Naval 


Committee, one of the oldest members of the | 


body, who has served here for twelve or fifteen 
— on the committee, tell us that he did not 

now the President had no power to blockade 
ports of the United States without the authority 
of Congress? It will not do for that side of the 
Chamber, distinguished as it justly is for its great 
ability and learning, to plead that they did not 
know anything about the Government they were 


about to take possession of. They did know it; | 
and knowing it, they did not put any bill on its | 


passage, nor propose to do it. 


But, sir, if it be their policy to use the war | 


power to collect revenue, to blockade the ports and 
recapture these forts and to execute the laws of 
the United States in the confederate States, why 


not say so? If it be the policy of Mr. Lincoln to | 


carry out that line of conduct, why notallow him 
the opportunity of saying so? They know that I 
have thrust myself in between the secession move- 


mentof the South and the war construction of the | 


| 


} 
i} 














President’s message, to allay the one of | 


the Union men of the soutkern States. 
taken this position as‘a Union man, as a friend of 


peace, from the conscientious conviction that I | 


Justly and correctly interpret the President’s in- 
augural. If I de not interpret it correctly, if Iam 
giving ita meaning he did not intend, why do they 
not allow this resolution to pass, and obtain an 
answer which will correct the error into which I 
have been led by the inaugural, if it be an error? 


vicuon that I interpret the message correctly, and 


I have — 


Senators have no right to leave me under the con- | 


remain silent if { do not, and deprive me of the | 


means of getting at the truth by the proper in- 
quiry. Wh 8 y ee 

do not interpret the President correctly? No Re- 
publican has yet ventured to deny the correctness 
of my interpretation. No Senator from that side 


“a8 ventured to affirm that the President’s policy 
18 Not peace, 


apprehend that no one of them is authorized to 
Say so. No one being authorized to contradict me 
On these points, and no one being able to deny, 


y this sensitiveness on the subject, if | 


. No one has ventured to assert that | 
© means what is called the coercive policy; and 


| this land as has not been witnessed since the ac- 
| knowledgment of our independence. 


| whether the policy is peace or war. 
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from the language of the inaugural, that I put the 
correct interpretation upon it, [ find no other re- 
sponse than silence. Why not let the people know 
what the policy is? The country now is over- 
whelmed with doubt and anxiety; business is sus- 
vended; public confidence is destroyed ; commerce 
is disturbed; bankruptcy isstaring your best mer- 
chants in the face. One word from the White 
House will save them from ruin; one word will 
gladden the heart of every patriot in the land. Let 
that word be spoken. It will be, if Senators allow 
this resolution to be passed. Let that word be 
spoken, and let that word be ‘‘ peace,’’ and there 
will be such a shout of joy resounding through 


Why not 


allow it to be done? 

Again: there are other reasons why it is im- 
portant that the word should be spoken, that the 
policy should be known. There are elections 


| pending for members of Congress ina large num- 


berof the States. The people havearightto know 
They have 
a right to know whether they are to send mem- 
bers here in favor of peace or in favor of war. Is 
it dealing fairly with the people, to keep them in 
the dark on this question until the members of 
Congress are elected, and then to precipitate the 
country into war, without giving the people an 
opportunity to vote upon it? 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from | 
New Hampshire shows where the tender point 
is in regard to this resolution. He wishes to strike 
out so much as inquires whether there is any other 
motive or reason for holding on to the forts in the 
seceded States, (except Tortugas and Key West, ) 
and recapturing the others, than a purpose to re- 
duce those States into subjeetion to our laws and 
our authority. We certainly cannot justify the 
holding of forts there, much less the recapturing 
of those that have been taken, unless we intend 
to reduce those States themselves into subjection. 
I take it for granted no man will deny the propo- 
sition that whoever permanently holds Charles- 
ton and South Carolina is entitled to the posses- 
sion of Fort Sumter. Whoever permanently holds 
Pensacola and Florida is entitled to the possession 
of Fort Pickens. Whoever holds the States in 
whose limits those forts are placed is entitled to 
the forts themselves, unless there is something 
peculiar in the location of some a fort 
that makes it important for us to hold it for the 
general defense of the whole country, its com- 
merce and interests, instead of being useful only 
for the defense of a particular city or locality. 

It is true that Forts Taylor and Jefferson, at 
Key West and Tortugas, are so situated as to be 
essentially national, and therefore important to us 
without reference to our relations with the seceded 
States. Not so with Moultrie, Johnson, Castle 
Pinckney, and Sumter, in Charleston harbor; 
not so with Pulaski, on the Savannah river; not 
so with Morgan, and other forts in Alabama; not 
so with those other forts that were intended to 
guard the entrance of a particular harbor for local 
defense. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will the Senator allow 
me to ask a question? How is it with the forts 
at the mouth of the Mississippi river ? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, sir, { will say that 
those do not form an exception to my remark, for 
this reason: we have no use for the forts at the 
mouth of the Mississippi river, if we allow the 
southern confederacy to hold the State of Lou- 
isiana and command both sides of the river. The 
forts at the mouth of the Mississippi are very 
essential to us, if we intend to conquer and reduce 
her people into subjection to our laws; but if we | 
are going to give up so much of the river as lies 
within Louisiana; if we are going to allow Lou- | 
isiana to exercise actual jurisdiction, what use is 
a fort to us, unless we reduce the State to obedi- 
ence, and remove all conflicting authority? Hence | 
I desire to know, whether the object of retaking | 
these forts is to use them as a starting-point inan | 
invasion for the conquest of the States in which | 
they are situated? It is idle to evade this ques- | 
tion, or aitempt to evade it. It is no longer a | 
question of enforcement of the laws, or of collec- 











tion of revenue, or of taking care of public prop- || 


erty; the question is, whether we are going to | 
reduce the southern confederacy by military force 
into subjection to our laws? If so, I presume | 
Senators are convinced, by this time, that that | 





1} 


|| are correct. 
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means war. We cannot deny that there is a 
southern confederacy, de facto, in existence, with 
its capital at Montgomery. We may regret it. 

I regret it most profoundly; but I cannot deny 
| the truth of the fact, painful, mortifying as it is. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator allow me now 
to ask him a question at this point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 1 shall not; for this reason: 
I see there isan attempt on that side of the House 
to catechise me, and not allow themselves to “be 
interrogated. If oe now will allow me to put 
questions to them, and will furnish frank answers, 
1 will invite every one of them to interrogate me; 
| but if you will meet in caucus, and resolve to be 
silent, and prevent everybody else from talking, 
so far as you can,and, if you cannot prevent them, 
remain silent yourselves, for fear that, inasmuch 
as you are divided into compromising and uncom- 
»romising Republicans, into union and disunion 
Rapuhdionne, into war and peace Republicans, if 
one side speaks, the other will be compelled to 
speak in self-defense, and th@refore you will keep 
silent yourselves while you chatechise me in re- 
spect to my opinions. (Lenglter'3 Iam willing 
to have a free interchange of opinion, but | want 
reciprocity; and it is more important to get at the 
policy the majority are going to pursue, than it 
is to know what the minority are going to do. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Will the Senator allow 
me to ask him one question just there; and that 
is, whether, in what he has just stated, he means 
to intimate that anything of that sort had been 
done, or was contemplated to be done, on this side 
of the Chamber: meeting in caucus and resolving 
to be silent, and all that?) Does he mean to inti- 
mate that, or is it his mere imagination? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not mean to intimate 
anything, and did not; but I will state very 
frankly that I have heard the report, and heard 
the time and place of the caucus mentioned so 
often that I believed it, and believe it yet, unless 
the Senator givesan unequivocal denial. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I will only tell the Sen- 
ator that there is not one word of truth in it from 
beginning to end. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. [am glad to hear it; but the 
| report came from your side of the House. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I do not know where it 
came from. 





|| Mr.DOUGLAS. At any rate, there is a very 


ominous silence over there—a silence when the 
country may be wrecked on a misappre/iension 
as to the policy of the Administration. Now, 
sir, I repeat, that [ desire to know from the Ad- 
| ministration whether they mean peace or war; 
whether they mean to ask for military fcrce ade- 
| quate not only to hold the forts they lave got, 
| but to recapture those that have been Ll, and to 
reduce to subjection and obedience all th people 
| af all the States who have claimed, or shai! claim, 
the right to secede; for it is folly to talk about the 
forts, unless we are going to do the other thing. 
| It is morally wrong to collect revenue from a 
people that you do not protect. If you compel 
people to yield obedience to your laws, you must 
give them the protection of the laws. Hence the 
simpie question is, whether, by military power, 
by the Army, the Navy, and the militia, we are 
going to subjugate those seceded States and hold 
them by nileary force in obedience to our laws 
until they so far change their inclinations as to 
| obey them voluntarily? If this be the pdlicy, I 
| desire to know, and the country will demand to 
| know, how large an army it will take. Rumor 
| says that estimates are already made on that sub- 
ject. I should like to know whether those rumors 
I should like to have that estimate 
| before the country. I should like to know whether 
| or not, in the estimation of the highest military 
authority in America, it would require thirty-five 
| thousand men to protect the capital; and two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand more for field operations, 
in order to reduce those States to obedience to our 
law and our authority ? 
Gentlemen may laugh and talk in their seats 
| about letter-writers. I saw them laugh the other 
day, when I told them that while Fort Sumter 
could have been relieved and reinforced a few 
weeks ago with a single ship of war, now it could 
not be done by your Navy, unless you had ten 
_ thousand at troops. hen several of you 
rushed off to the commanding general of the 
Army to know whether the statement was correct 
| or not, he is understood to have said it was right 
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in all things except that my estimate was not big | 


enough; it would take nearer twenty thousand 
than ten thousand land troops, besides the naval 
force. lsaw the laugh and smile go over their coun- 
tenances when | announced that on a given day 
Major Anderson had rations of bread and salt for | 
thirty-one days, meat for forty-three days, and 
fuel for fifteen days, and no more. Unfortunately | 
ou have all learned to respect the figures. Now, 
*hould like to have you adopt this resolution, 
and let ws know whether the rumor be true that 
it will take two hundred and eighty-five thousand 
men to carry out the programme aeuieeal these 
States to subjection, and holding them in obedi- 
ence to our laws. Ido not say itwill. Ido not 
say that any such estimate has been made. I 
have no authority for saying it. Let us get at 
the facts. The truth cannot hurt anybody. 
Then, sir, let us go a little further, and find out | 
whatthe estimate is, or willbe, for supporting this 
force in the field. Ishould like to know whether | 
it is estimated thatet will require $1,000,000 for | 
every regiment of nine hundred men in the field, 
and whether it will require $316,000,000 to keep 
that number of men in the field for a single year. 
If this be the estimate, or if it shall approach these | 
figures, | should then like to know where the 
money is coming from to supply those men inthe | 
field. You have just made a tariff; but I do not | 
think you will get $300,000,000 of revenue out of 
that. 
fortunate than I think you will be. I have not | 
consulted the late chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, [Mr. Hunrer,} whose opinion I would | 
appreciate higher than any other man’s on the 
subject; but l have no hesitation in expressing 


the conviction that you cannot devise a tariff by || 


which youcan raise $100,000,000 per year. Where 
are the other $200,000,000 coming from? Will 
you resort to direct taxation? Is it your purpose 
to rush this country blindly into war at a cost of 
$300,000,000 per annum; to levy $200,000,000 of 
direct taxes upon the people, and then call upon 
them to pay it because you have involved us in 
civil war? Sir, | expect to stand by my country 
under all circumstances; and hence I will save 
her, if I can, from being plunged into a civil war 
of indefinite duration, that will require a quarter 
of a million men and exorbitant taxation, levied 
on one half the American people, to subdue the 
other half. Remember, this extraordinary amount 
of revenue, these extraordinary numbers of men, 
ave to be called for in eighteen States to fight fif- 
teen; for it is useless to disguise the fact, that 
whenever you make the question one of peace or 
war, the slaveholding States will be a unit, and it 
will be eighteen against fifteen. Are we prepared 
for civil war, with all its horrors and calamities? 
Let your policy be proclaimed to the world, and 
let the people Toeandion the question, Silence is 
criminal when we are on the eve of events like 
these. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Eve of an election ? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, sir; not on the eve of an 
election, but of bloodshed and civil war. I have 
not concealed my opinions or objects; the Sena- 
tor has concealed his. I therefore can justly say, 
if the pending elections control men’s actions on 
this question, he dodges on the eve of an election: | 
I proclaim boldly the policy of those with whom | 
Lact. We are for peace. There is no conceal- 
menton thisside. If this equivocation, this con- 
cealment, is in consequence of being on the eve | 
of an election, it apples only to the Republican 
side of the Chamber. 

I repeat, it is time chat the line of policy was 
adopted, and that the country knew it. In my 
opinion, we must choose, and that promptly, 
between one of three lines of policy: 

1. The RESTORATION AND PRESERVATION OF THE 
Untow by such amendments to the Constitution 
as will insure the domestic tranquillity, safety, 
and equality of all the States, and thus restore 
peace, unity, and fraternity, tothe whole country. 

2. A peaceruL pisso.ution of the Union, by 





recognizing the independence of such States as || 


refuse to remain in the Union without such con- | 
stitutional amendments, and the establishment of | 
a liberal system of commercial and social inter- | 
course with them by treaties of commerce and 
amity. 

3. Wan, with a view to the subjugation and | 
military occupation of those States which have | 
ma may secede from the Union, 


TH 


If you get $50,000,000 you will be more | 


nee, _—— 


I repeat that, in my opinion, you must adopt 


| and pursue one of these three lines of policy. The 


sooner you choose between them and proclaim 
peer choice to the country, the better for you, the 
vetter for us, the better for every friend of liberty 
and constitutional government throughout the 
world. In my opinion, the first proposition is 
the best, and the last the worst. Why cannot we 
arrive at some amicable adjustment of the ques- 
tions in dispute? The President of the United 
States has told us clearly and distinctly the causes 
which have produced these difficulties. 1 think 
he has stated them truly, frankly. He says these 
troubles all arise from the absence of an express 
provision of the Constitution defining the power 
| of Congress over the question of slavery. If it 
_ be true, that the troubles arise from the absence 
of such a provision, it necessarily follows that the 
true remedy is the supplying of such a provision. 
Hence the President has marked out clearly the 
path to be pursued to arrive at an amicable solu- 
tion. The exercise of doubtful power—power 
derived from inference and construction on the 
question of slavery—has led to these troubles. On 
that side of the Chamber there isa party that has 
stood for years pledged to the principle that Con- 
gress must prohibit ne all the Territories. 
In another quarter of the Union there is a party 
that stands pledged to the principle that Congress 
must protect aa maintain slavery in all the Ter- 
ritories. There is no express provision in the 
Constitution authorizing Congress to do either. 


|| The President tells us that the absence of such a 


provision is the cause of the trouble. Then let us 
adopt such an amendment to the Constitution as 
will clearly define the power of Congress over the 
slavery question, and thus put an end to the con- 
troversy. ‘ 
I really cannot see what difficulty my Repub- 
lican friends, if they will allow me to call them 
such, can have in meeting us on this question. 
They havealready learned thatlesson which every 
party passing from the minority to the majority 
must learn: that they are compelled to do in the 
majority a great many things which they con- 
demned when out of power. For vears, that 
arty has aimed its shafts at my breast, because 
| denied the right and the policy of Congress pro- 
hibiting slavery in the Taninccide. For years, 
they have appealed to the people to support their 
claims to office, because they were in favor of the 
prohibition of slavery in the Territories by Con- 
gress, and denounced those of us who were in 
favor of non-intervention upon that subject as 
pro-slavery extensionists. Well, they have at- 
tained power by these appeals. They have come 
into office on the success of these appeals. No 
sooner had they elected their President than they 
discovered that they could not carry out their 
principles of congressional prohibition without 
destroying the country; and what did they do? 
I rejoice to be enabled to say that they acted like 
patriots. The enlarged statesmanship and broad 
atriotism displayed by the Repubiican Senators 
“s and the Republican Representatives in the 
other House, during the last session, in repudiat- 
ing the whole doctrine of the Wilmot proviso, in 
abandoning the ground on which they had stood 
for years, and coming over to the Democratic doc- 
trine of non-intervention, is worthy of all praise. 
In passing the territorial bills for Colorado, Da- 
kota, and Nevada, on the principle of non-inter- 
vention and popular sovereignty, without the 
Wilmot proviso, shows thatthey have really aban- 
doned their whole aggressive policy in the Terri- 
tories. I do not refer to this in any spirit of un- 
kindness or crimination. I do notdo it asa taunt 
of inconsistency. I refer to it as an evidence of 
patriotism on their part for which all Union-loving 
men will give them due credit. I have always 
told them that they could never carry out their 
principles without destroying theircountry. They 
did not believe it then; but the moment they got 
into power, they discovered that I had been right, 
and they had been wrong the whole time they 
had been abusing and denouncing me. It required 
men of more than ordinary courage, more than 
ordinary magnanimity, more than ordinary devo- 
tion to country, toabandon their errors so prompt- 
ly, and to come over and join their old adversary 
| 80 oy and with such unanimity. I receive 
_ you kindly. ane I welcome you upon 
_ the non-intervention platform. I forgive you all 
| the acts of unkindness, all the insults and slanders 
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| that have been poured upon my devote 
| this one act of self-sacrifice and dey 
| country, in abandoning the aggressive policy and 
coming to the doctrine of non-intervention yp 
the subject of slavery in the Territories. _ 
| Having done this much, it seems to me there 
ought to be very little difficulty iN Our arriving gt 
a fair and just compromise on this question. I 
| believe this Union would be safe; that every State 
now in it would remain, and the cotton “States 
would come back, if the Republican party would 
now consent to ingraft upon the Constitution the 
identical principle that they have unanimously 
voted for in both Houses of Congress jn organ. 
izing the Territories of Colorado, Dakota “and 
Nevada, at the late session. If you never intend 
again to advocate the Wilmot proviso, if you do 
not intend any more to arouse the passions of the 
people in favor of congressional prohibition, all 
you have to do, in order to restore peace, is to 
agree to deprive yourself of the power to do that 
which you now say you do not intend to do, and 
which you have just refused to do. All the Ter. 
ritories are now organized. Every foot of terri. 
tory we have got, except that dedicated to the 
Indians west of Arkansas, which could not be dis. 
turbed, is now organized on the principle of non- 
intervention. 

A pretty large number on the other side of the 
Chamber stood with me politically in 1848, when 
this slavery agitation was first fairly inaugurated; 
beginning with the Presiding Officer, and every 
second man on the other side of the Chamber. 
| They were all good Democrats in 1848, and many 
of them in 1852; many others as late as 1856; but 
they dropned off one by one, and went over to the 
common enemy, until they have left us in asmall 
minority on this side of the Chamber. And upon 
what principle did they leave us—did they aban- 
don the Democratic party—and go to the Repub- 
licans? On the simple proposition that we were 
for non-intervention and you were for congres- 
sional prohibition. Well, it has proved a good 
hobby to ride into office upon. You have rode 
into power upon it. We do notcomplain. You 
have since abandoned the principle and repudiated 
the means by which you attained power. We do 
not object to that. All we ask is, inasmuch as 
you have kicked over the ladder by which you 
ascended to your exalted position, and have now 
planted yourselves firmly upon the ground upon 
which we have stood from the beginning of the 
controversy, that you will notat the next election 
attempt to inflame the passions of the northern 
people upon the slavery question, by pretending 
to be in favor of congressional prohibition, while 
we Democrats are advocating non-intervention. 
You may succeed once in obtaining power on one 
set of principles and administering the Govern- 
ment upon another; but it is a dangerous exper!- 
ment to attempt to play that game too often. The 
first time it may very properly be called patriot- 
ism, at least by courtesy; but the second may 
possibly be another name. 

1 must do justice to that side of the Chamber 
in citing another act of self-denial and of patriot- 
ism on their part. Last year, before the election, 
they hurried through the House of Representa- 
tives, by a strict party vote, a bill to repeal the 
slave code of New Adonis and to prohibit sla- 
very therein. They manifested great zeal in try- 
ing to get it up and pass it aoe this body; but 
we would not let them doit. They were excet d- 
ingly grieved because they could not at once pass 
the bill, and thereby rescue New Mexico trom 
the evils and miseries of slavery; and many of 
them showed signs of deep distress that action on 
that subject should be postponed for another year. 
Well, sir, they went to the people, carried the 
election, and came back here. Very soon twelve 
Senators went out; and two others declining (0 = 
on questions of this nature, the Republicans ae 
tained the power to pass the bill repealing the 
slave code and prohibiting slavery in New Mex- 
ico; but not a word was said about it. It = 
on the table, the sleep of death. Evidently they 
refrained from pushing that question to 4 = 
when they had the power to pass it, from cons! it 
erations of patriotism. They did not — 

triotic to increase the excitement and driv e t a 
vm slaveholding States from the Union pa 
rying the principles to which they stood pl ae 
Lefore the people. Here is another instance W" 


patriotism has triumphed over partisan policy 
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and party platforms! I honor them for it. But 
since experience has proved to you that you can- 
not administer the Government and preserve the 
Union on your policy of congressional interfer- 
ence, and since you have adopted the doctrine of 
non-intervention as to all the Territories we now 
possess, why not just embody that principle in | 
the Constitution, denying the power of Congress | 
over the subject of slavery everywhere in the fu- | 
Do this, and we shall have peace and har- | 











ture? 


mony in the country. At all events, sir, I am-|| 


in favor of such amendments to the Constitution | 


as will take that question out of Congress, and 
restore peace tothe country. That may be done 
by non-intervention—by popular sovereignty, as 
it is called; or by the Crittenden amendment, 
making an equitable partition of the territory be- 
between the two sections, with a self-executing 
clause prohibiting it on one side and protecting it 
on the other. It may be done on the basis of the 
peace commission, It may be done in various 
ways. | prefer such an amicable settlement to 
peaceable disunion ;and | prefer itathousand times 
to civil war. If we can adopt such amendments 
as will ve satisfactory to Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and the border States, the same 
plan of yacification which will satisfy them will | 
ercate a Union party in the cotton States which | 
will soon embrace a large majority of the people 
in those States, and bring them back of theirown 
free will and accord; and thus restore, strengthen, 
and perpetuate the giorious old Union forever. I 
repeat, Whatever guarantees will satisfy Mary- | 
land and the border States (the States now in the 
Union) will create a Union party in the seceded | 
States that will bring them back by the voiuntary 
action of their own peopie. You can restore and | 
preserve the Union in that mode. You can do it 
in no other. 

War is disunion. War is final, eternal sepa- 
ration. Hence, disguise it as you may, near 
Union mar in America must advocate such amend- 
ments to the Constitution as will preserve peace 
and restore the Union; while every disunionist, 
whether openly or secretly plotting its destrac- 
tion, is the advocate of peaceful secession, or of 
war, as the surest means of rendering reunion and 
reconstruction impossible. I have too much re- 


| 
| 
j 
| 


elected a Senator, to believe that he is for war, as 
ameansof preserving the Union. Ihave too much 


respect for his intellectto believe, for one moment, | 


that there 1s aman for war who is not a disunion- 
ISt per Se. 
it, that the enemies of the Union—men plotting to 
destroy it—shall drag this country into war, under 


the pretext of protecting the public property, 


and enforcing the laws, and collecting revenue, 
when their object is disunion, ana war the means 
of accomplishing a cherished purpose. 

The disunionists, therefore, are divided into two 
classes: the one open, the other secret disunionists, 
The one 1s in favor of peaceful secession and a 
recognition of independence; the other is in favor 
of war, as the surest means of accomplishing the 
object, and of making the separation final and eter- 
nal. Lama Union man, and hence against war; 


Hence | do not mean, if I can prevent® 








but if the Union must be temporarily broken by 
revolution, and the establishment of a de facto gov- 
ernment by some of the States, let no act be done 
that will prevent restoration and future preserva- 
tion. Peace is the only policy that can lead to that 
result, 

But we are told, and we hear it repeated every- 
where, that we must find out whether we have 
gota Government. ‘* Have we a Government?” 
is the question; and we are told we must test that 
question by using the military power to put down 
all discontented spirits. Sir, this question, ** have 
we a Government?”’ has been propounded by 
every tyrant who has tried to keep his feet on 
the necks of the people since the world began. 
When the Barons demanded Magna Charta from 
King John at Runnymede, he exclaimed, ‘have 
we a government?’ and called for his army to put 
down the discontented barons. When Charles I 
attempted to collect the ship money in violation of 
the constitution of England, and in disregard of the 
5 


exclaimed, “have we u government? We cannot 


treat with rebels; put down the traitors; we must | dent of the 


| 
| 


its of the people, and was resisted by them, he | 


show that we havea government.’? When James | 


was driven from the throne of England for 


‘rampling on the liberties of the people, he called 





for his army, and exclaimed, ‘let us show that we 
have a government!’? When George III called 
upon his army to put down the rebellion in Amer- 
ica, Lord North cried lustily, ‘no compromise 
with traitors; let us demonstrate that we have a 
government.’’? When, in 1848, the people rose 
upon their tyrants all over Europe and demanded 
guarantees for their rights, every crowned lread 
exclaimed, ‘‘have we a government?’’ and ap- 
pealed to the ae to vindicate their authority 
and to enforce the law. 

Sir, the history of the world does not fail to 





condemn the folly, weakness, and wickedness of | 


that Government which drew its sword upon its 
own people when they demanded guarantees for 
their rights. This cry, that we must have a Gov- 
ernment, is merely following the example of the 
besotted Bourbon, who never learnedanything by 
misfortune, never forgave an injury, never forgot 
an affront. Must we demonstrate that we have 
got a Government, and coerce obedience without 
reference to the justice or injustice of the com- 
plaints? Sir, whenever ten million people pro- 
claim to you, with one unanimous voice, that they 
apprehend their rights, their firesides, and their 
family altars are in danger, it becomes a wise Gov- 
ernment to listen to the appeal, and to reiove the 
apprehension. History does not record an exam- 
ple where any human government has been strong 
enough to crush ten million people into subjection 
when they believed their rights and liberties were 
imperiled, without first converting the government 
itself into a despotism, and destroying the last 
vestige of freedom. 

The people of the South believe they are in 
danger. They believe that you meditate an inva- 
sion of their constitutional rights. They believe 
that you intend to stir up servile insurrection, and 
stimulate their slaves to cut the throats of their 
masters, and their wivesand children. Believing 
this, they will act upon that belief, unless you will 
remove all cause of apprehension. If this appre- 





hension be ill founded, if there is no cause for it, 
you are bound to remove it. If it be well founded, 
you have no right to refuse to redress their griev- 
ances, 

Then, in either event, it is our duty to adopt 


| such amendments to the Constitution as will in- 
spect for any man that has standing enough to be || 


sure the domestic tranquillity, safety, and equal- 
ity of all the States of the Union. Do that, and 
the Union will be restored and preserved to future 
generations. Unless you do it, disunion is inev- 
itable; whether peaceably or by civil war, God 
only can tell. he true way to prove that we 


have a Government, is promptly to redress all | 


grievances and to quiet all apprehensions. In 
this country, our Constitution has provided the 
mode for doing this. The clause which author- 
izes the amendment of the Constitution was in- 
serted for the express purpose of enabling the 
people to do quietly and peacefully that which in 
other countries can be iene only by revolution 
and blood. Let us take warning from the exam- 
ples of the past. Wherever a Government has 
refused to listen to the complaints of their people, 
and have attempted to put down their murmurs 


by the bayonet, they have paid the penalty. Of | 


all those who listened to the people in 1848, and 
granted charters of liberty, and took an oath to 
support them, only one has been faithful; and 
that one has been rewarded for his fidelity, and 
-the others will pay the penalty of their perfidy. 
The King of Sardinia granted a constitution, took 
an oath to support it, and never violated his oath, 
and to-day he is King of Italy. If George LI 
had listened to the murmurs of our fathers, and 
granted their just demands, the war of the Revo- 
lution would have been averted, and the blood 
that was spilled would have been saved. 

If we consider this question calmly, and make 
such amendments as will convince the people of 
the southern States that they are safe and secure 
in their persons, in their property, and in their 
family relations, within the Union, we can restore 
and preserve it. If we cannot satisfy the people 
of the border States that they may remain in the 
Union with safety, dissolution is inevitable. Then 
the simple question comes back, what shall be 
the policy of the Union men of this country? 
Shall it be pan or shall it be war? The Presi- 

Jnited States holds the destiny of this 
country in his hands. I believe he means peace, 
and war will be averted, unless he is overruled 
by the disunion portion of his party. We all 
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know the irrepressible conflict is going on in-their 
camp; even debating whether Fort Sumter shall 
be surrendered when it is impossible to hold it; 
whether Major Anderson shall not be kept there 
until he starves to death, or applies the torch —. 
his own hand to the match that blows him an 
his little garrison into eternity, for fear that some- 
body of the Republican party might say you had 
backed down. What man in all America, with 
a heart in his bosom, who knows the facts con- 
nected with Fort Sumter, can hesitate in saying 
that duty, honor, patriotism, humanity, require 
that Anderson and his gallant band should be 
instantly withdrawn? Sir, I am not afraid to say 
so. I would scorn to take a party advantage or 
manufacture partisan capital out of an act of 
patriotism. 

Then, throw aside this petty squabble about 
how you are to get along with your pledges be- 
fore election; meet the issuesas they are presented ; 
do what duty, honor, and patriotism require, and 
appeal to the people to sustain you. Peace is the 
ae policy that can save the —? orsaye your 
party. Let peace be proclaimed as the policy, and 

ou will find that a thrill of joy will animate the 
heart of every patriot in the ant confidence will 
be restored; business will be revived; joy will 
gladden every heart; bonfires will blaze upon the 
hill-tops and in the valleys, and the church bells 
will prociaim the glad tidings in every city, town, 
and village in America, and the applause of a 
grateful people will greet you everywhere. Pro- 
claim the policy of war, and there will be gloom 
and sadness and despair pictured upon the face of 
every patriot in the ed. A war of kindred, fam- 
ily, and friends; father against son, mother against 
daughter, brother against brother, to subjugate one 
half of this country into obedience to the other 
half: if you do not mean this, if you mean peace, 
let this resolution be adopted, and give the Presi- 
dent the opportunity, through the Secretary of 
War, to speak the word ‘* peace;”’ and thirty mil- 
lion people will bless him with their prayers, and 
honor him with their shouts of joy. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Illinois is certainly a man of anxieties. ‘Ten 
days ago, this Administration came into power. 
There was treason in Congress; treason in the 
Army; treason in the Navy; treason in the coun- 
try. The President of the United States delivered 
a temperate, kind, genial, patriotic inaugural ad- 
dress. Hardly had that address been flashed 
over the country, before the Senator from Illinois 
stepped forth, unasked, to give an interpretation 
of it. Nobody on this side of the Chamber has 
undertaken either to sanction or disavow that in- 
terpretation. But the Senator from Illinois is not 
content to stand even upon his own interpretation 
of the President’s inaugural. He is not content 
that the President of the United States and his 
Cabinet, who have just taken possession of a Gov- 
ernment and a country in ruins, shall have time 
enough to cast about them to see what principle 
and patriotism require that they shall do; but he 
rushes into this Chamber, and brings a resolution 
here, asking the Administration at once to declare 
to the country what it intends to do. The Sena- 
tor struts up before the Senate, and the country, 
and talks about what he will not permit—what he 
willdo. I beg leave to say to that Senator, that 
in the Senate, and in the country, he is clothed 
with no power to dictate to uS, or to any consid- 
erable body of men. He has not a Senate at his 
heels. He stands here quite alone; and he is hardly 
more powerful before the nation. I say to that 
Senator—and I want him and his friends in the 
country to understand it—that the Administration 
that has just come into power will take its own 
time to deliberate, to act, to declare its policy; 
that it does not select him as its exponent; that 
it will speak in due and proper time its own senti- 
ments, and declare its own policy; and will do it 
through the men in whom it has confidence, who 
have a right to speak for it. 

The Senator has made here, to-day, what I sa 
to the Senator I regard asa mischievous, a wicked, 
and, in the present condition of the country, an 
unpatriotic speech. He talks about the alarm that 
pervades the couhtry. Sir, that Senator, by the 
course he has chosen to take during the last few 
days, assumes to be the alarmist of the country, 
and he is about the only man I see that is alarmed. 
The great portion of the country at this day and 
this hour are coming to look at these questions 
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that have distracted and divided the country, as 
they are. There is to-day less excitement, ill 
will, and anxiety in the country. Matters are 
clearing up. The skies brighten. The sober 
judgment and patriotism of this nation are rising 
to meet the wants of the time and of the occasion. 

The Senator taunts us, tells us that we are 
mute; that we sit here in silence. Mute! Silent! 
Sir, we choose calmly to survey our position, and 


act as becomes patriots, who love their country, | 


and who are ready to save that Government and 
that country in conformity with the principles 
upon which that Government was founded. We 
do not choose to rush in here to make declara- 
tions, and we do not intend to be taunted into 
making them. The Senator talks about rumors 
and about an irrepressible conflict in our party. 
{ know nothing about those rumors. The Sen- 
ator hears a great deal more than is said, and 
knows a great deal more than takes place in our 
ranks or in the country. I will tell the Senator 
that the Republican party that has just taken pos- 
session of this Government is looking to its du- 


ties, and there are no divisions, nor heart-burn- | 


ings, nor ill-will among us. 

Now, what does the Senator propose? He 
comes in here, at this time, and asks an Admin- 
istration, ten days in power, to go before the coun- 
try and make declarations and calculations which 
that Administration cannot be prepared to do, and 
that Senator must know it, and which it would be 
imprudent in them to do at this time, under the 
circumstances of the country. 

The Senator talks to us here about what we 
are to do—to indicate our policy for the future, to 
indicate what is to be the policy of the country. 
Sir, | say to him, that we shall choose our own 
line of policy. If he assumes to dictate, or to be 
our teacher, or to be the exponent of this Admin- 
istration, I beg leave here and now to assure him 
that we do not accept his lead, nor will we sub- 
mit to his dictation. 

What does the Senator desire? What does he 
fear? Does he fear that we shal! save the coun- 
try, restore peace and harmony to a distracted 
country, without sacrificing our principles or 
disbanding our organization? The public mind, 
north and south, 1s less excited, more calm and 
temperate. The Senator knows this, the Senate 
and the country know this. Why, then, does 
the Senator rush in here and attempt to alarm the 
country—fan the embers of sectional passion? 
Does he wish to rear a potitical party out of the 
ruins of the defeated factions of Hunkerism? 

I shall vote for the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire to this resolution, 
if it comes to a vote; but I am against the whole 
resolution, and in favor of laying it upon the table. 
I do not desire to make that motion in order to 
cut off any gentleman from expressing any views 
which he may choose to present to the Senate; 
but when Senators have expressed their views, if 
they desire to do so, I hope the Senate will lay 
the resolution upon the table; and the Adminis- 
tration, now responsible for the government of this 
country, will, in its own time and in itsown way, 
do what it sas the right to do; do what this nation 
placed it in power to do; do what this nation ex- 
pects it to do; and that is, to disclose its policy 
through menin whomithas confidence, and whom 
it selects as the men to disclose its policy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS? Mr. President, I can pardon 
the petulant remarks and personal attacks of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, for it only shows 
that he had been hurt. He winced under what I 
had said. I had not said a word disrespectful or 
unkind to any Senator. He talks about strutting, 
about dictating, about assuming a leadership un- 
invited. He merely shows that he thought it was 
wise to make a personal attack on me instead of 
answering the argument that I advanced. I shall 
pay no attention to those things, sir. 

am rejoiced at what he has said, so far as it 
relates to the policy of the Administration. Iam 
glad that he has spoken. I think the country will 
thank him for what he has said, although itis. not 
as much as I would like. He has told us that ten 
days was too short a time to determine what the 
policy of the Administration was to be; that they 
are going to wait and act calmly, and determine 
hereafter, when they have the leisure and the time 
to investigate what their policy will be. Here we 
are told that I was right in my construction of the 
inaugural; that those general clauses about en- 





sa atest SY 
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| 


| said nothing about Maine. 


} 


| 


Seid 
forcing the laws, and collecting the revenue, and 


+ possessing forts, did not indicate what Mr. Lin- 
coln was going todo. Here is a confession that 
my construction of the inaugural was right, when 
I said that his policy was going to depend upon 
the necessities of the case, and be changed from 
time to time with a view to preserve the peace of 

| the country. Those general clauses eal 


ed ver 
well to the audience to which they were delivered. 


| Twenty thousand gentlemen, with carpet sacks in 
| their hands, ready to jump into the cars and run 


'| off the moment they had heard the inaugural 


through, must be sent home in good humor. 
Hence it was important to use certain vague gen- 
eralities that each one could construe just what he 
wished it to mean, and send everybody away re- 
joicing, while the policy of the Administration 
was to be determined hereafter, according to cir- 
cumstances. That was my construction of the 
| inaugural. The Senator does not profess to know 
what the policy is, for he says they have not had 
time to mature it. Inasmuch, then, as he does 
not know what it is, he cannot correct my con- 
struction of it, certainly. It shows that I know 
quite as much about it as he does, at any rate, as 
| hedoes not know anything about it. [Laughter.] 
Hence, do not find that he has enlightened us 
| much cn that point, exceptso far as he says they 

are hereafter going to determine what they willdo. 
| Now, sir, the Senator has said that they will 
not accept my a What necessity was 
there for sayingthat? Does he wish the country 
| to understand that I wished them to accept it? 
If that was his object, it was an attempt to have 
the country understand what he knew not to be 
true. I told him, the Senate, and the country, 
that I had no sympathy with this Administra- 
tion on its political issue; that I should stand in 
opposition to them to the end; but wherever they 
did right, I should sustain them in the right. The 
Senator thinks it is very wrong for a man in the 
Opposition to sustain an opponent in the right, 
when doing right. He may have acted on that 
policy. He may think that fidelity to party re- 
quires him to find fault with his opponent, right 
or wrong, true or false, no matter what the mer- 
its may be. Iwas not educated in that school of 
politics or morals; hence I shall take the liberty 
of indorsing whatever good acts Mr. Lincoln 
does, whether it suits the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts or not. If he never did indorse a good 
act or an honest one in a political opponent, it is 
no reason why I should follow his example. 

Now, sir, my object has been to demonstrate that 
the wing of the party to which the Senator from 
Massachusetts belongs, the war wing, the disunion 
wing, were not authorized to speak for the Pres- 
ident in regard to his policy. I take it for granted 
that the Senator has a line of policy very different 
from mine. Mine is to preserve the Union. Ido 
not understand that to be his. Mine is to pre- 
serve peace. I do not understand that to be his. 
I know there are Union men on that side of the 
Chamber, and I know there are disunionists on 
that side of the Chamber; hence I do not expect 
to be in harmony on the Union question with the 
whole of that side of the Chamber. I will act and 
harmonize with every Union man in America, no 
matter what his politics or where he comes from, 
who will forget party, and act with reference to 
the country. But, sir, I will not detain the Sen- 
ate. I take no exception to the petulant, irri- 
table, irritating personal attacks the Senator from 
Maine may make. I have been accustomed to 
that for a long time. 

{It may be proper to say that Mr. Dovetas calls 
in question the accuracy of this report, and pro- 
tests against its publication in thisshape. He 
says his remark was: “‘I take no exception to 
these petulant and irritating personal attacks, con- 
sidering whence they came.’’} 

Mr. FESSENDEN. What State did the Sen- 
ator say? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not call any State at 


b. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. You said the personal 
attacks of the Senator from Maine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators will ad- 
dress the Chair. 
| Mr. DOUGLAS. No, sir; I said irritating 
| personal remarks, from wherever they came. 
The Senator from 
I was not thinking 
I am sure I did not use the word. 
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| Maine is entirely mistaken. 
| of him. 
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not understand the truth when it is told 
Sir, if there is any one parliamentary law 
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) ator is entire] 
He said the Senator from Maine 


Mr. DOUGLAS. No; “ from wherever they 


Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator is mistaken 
Mr. DOUGLAS. The idea that the Senator 


| from Maine tells me I am mistaken—— 


Mr. FESSENDEN. We all so understood 


you. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, I know; but you can- 


to you, 
and 
» tig 
83 Mis- 


law of courtesy more clear than any other 
that, when a Senator utters a remark, and j 
understood, and corrects the misunderstandino 
every gentleman accepts the correction. There 
is no exception to thatrule. Hence, when I told 
the Senator from Maine that I did not allude to 
him, or to his State, he ought to have accepted 
it. The Senator from Maine seems to think that 
whenever I rise meanhim. He is entirely mis. 
taken. He attaches more importance to himself 
thanI dotohim. He isa very respectable may 
of very respectable talent, and debates very well, 
I listen to him with a great deal of pleasure; but 
I assure him there are other people in the Senate 
than himself; and hence it donk not necessari] 
follow that I allude to him when I do not cal! his 
name or his State, or say anything that will be 
—- to him. ; 

ut I regret this little interruption. My object 
is not to have any personal controversies with 
anybody. It will be very clear to the Senate and 
to the country, that yesterday there was a com- 
bination on hae side of the ues to deprive me 
of the power of speaking. I was ruled out of 
order in the morning, by a ruling that never had 
an example; then refused to be permitted to ex- 
plain my own resolution, a thing never done in 
the body before; and then, when they could not 
gag me or prevent me from speaking, the only 
reply is personal assault. Be it so. You are the 
majority; but you will find that the minority have 
rights, and know how to exercise them; and that 
this gag game cannot be played successfully, nor 
will it be submitted to any further than the rules 
are imperative. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I rise merely for the pur- 
pose of making a explanation, which | 
very seldom do. hen I interrupted the Sena- 
tor, it was merely with a view to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that, unwittingly, as I supposed, 
he had said the Senator from Maine, when he 
‘meant the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I said ‘* wherever they 
came.’’ That was what you understood to be 
Maine. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator is mistaken. 
It is impossible for him to admit his mistake; but 
if he asks his own friends about him, I think he 
will be satisfied he did make the mistake. Aji the 
gentlemen abeut me heard what was said distinct- 
ly; and my only object was to correct the Sena- 
tor, that he might admit that he meant the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts,with whom he was having 
acontroversy. I supposed it to be e mere slip ot 
the tongue; and I rose merely to call his attention 
to thatfact. I took noexception to it in any Way; 
but it has resulted in the Senator speaking pre- 
cisely as he has with reference to the matter, and 
the intimation about what a would do, 
and what a gentleman would not do. Now, sit, 
I do not pretend to be very much more of a ge! 
tleman than other people, nor very much less. In 
fact, I make no pretensions uponthe subject. My 
idea is that a gentleman does not make pretensions 
in one shape or another. : 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well, I will ask the Sena- 
tor, does he not recognize the rule, that if he mis- 
understood me, or whether he did or not, If I cor- 
rect him, is he not bound by every courtesy 0! & 
gentleman to accept the correction? Is not that 
the invariable rule, I ask him? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If the Senator had ad- 
mitted that by a slip of the tongue, he said one 
thing when he meant another oe | 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not admit it, because 
say now the statement is false. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is out 
of order. ee 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And he knows it is false. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Illinois is out of order. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator wants © 
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have a personal quarrel with me on that subject; || 
but | assure him he will fail here, at any rate. If ] 


it is his deliberate design to use language unbe- 
cominga Senator, unbecoming agentleman, which 
no man here uses unless he has proper provoca- 
tion for using it, he will not elicit from mea reply 
of the same description, I assure him—here, at 
any rate, in this place. a / 
Now, sir, all Senators, on both sides of this 
Chamber, will bear me witness that I have said || 
nothing at which the Senator had a right to take 
any excepuon. I simply interrupted him to call 
his attention to the fact that he had done unwit- 
tingly, as I supposed, as I said before, what he 
did not intend, and said the Senator from Maine 
instead of the Senator from Massachusetts. Now, 
sir, if I state what is false, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Foor] states the same thing, and the 
Senator from New Hampshire, (Mr. CLarx,] my 
colleague, [Mr. Morritx,] and the other Senator 
from Vermont, [Mr. Cottamer,] about me. They 
all heard the Senator distinctly; but neither of us 
supposed it to be said intentionally in any shape 
or form; and instead of making the explanation, 
the Senator undertook to deny it. I did not mean 
to suppose, for a single instant, that he was not 
laboring under a mistake about it; nor did [ inti- | 
mate anything else than that he was laboring 
undera mistake. It did not even offend meat all, 
for I supposed it to be an error; but instead of 
accepting that, the Senator er with language | 
such as he did use, to make an attack upon me 
personally, sitting quietly in my chair, about the 
matter, and talks about the Senator from Maine 
in the language of cgndescension; that he was ‘a 
gentleman of respgctable talent’’ and * arespect- | 
able debater,’’ and he ** sometimes listened to him | 
with great pleasure.’? He spoke with infinite 
condescension, looking down—although ordina- 
rily the Senor, perhaps, might look up—on me, | 
humble as I am; and called the attention of the | 
country to my humble state compared with his 
own. Well, sir, as 1 said before, | make no pre- 
tensions even to anything more than respectabil- 
ity. Lam content with that. I do not put myself 
before the country as entitled to anything more, 
or tocompare myself with the magnificent Senator | 
from Illinois. 1 admit him to be just as great as || 
he wishes to consider himself and to be consid- | 
ered. I cannot admit him to be a gentleman, be- 
cause he has used language here unbecoming a || 
gentleman, without any provocation whatever. | 
That is what I have to say on that subject. 
Now, sir, I did not regard it as necessary, and 
such was my view of the subject, to reply to the 
labored and prepared speech of the Senator. I 
understood its object perfectly well; and every 
Senator on this side of the Chamber understood 
it. We did not mean to be drawn into a contro- 
versy about it. We were willing that the Sena- 
tor should take his own view of things; but we 
did not mean that he should draw us into a posi- 
tion that we did not mean to occupy. That is the | 
simple truth about it. What is the fact? Since 
1 am forced upon my feet, in this way, let me 
allude to it fora few minutes. What is the fact? 
The Senator from Massachusetts has said, with | 
pertect clearness, that the Senator from Illinois 
assumed, before the President had fairly got warm 
in his seat, to be the exponent of him and his pol- | 
icy. He made hisspeech. He said it wasa peace 
inaugural that had been delivered; that he so con- 
strued it; and he got up a controversy upon his 
own side of the Chamber upon that subject. Sir, | 
Wwe agreed in our opinion with the Senator from | 
Illinois; but we did not think it was necessary 
that we should enter into the contest in any shape | 
orform. Weletit pass. Notcontent with that, 
he comes forward here a few days afterwards, to 
make anotherspeech. He assumes that there was 
a combination on this side of the Chamber to pre- 
vent him from speaking. Why, sir, we have 
een here long enough to know that we cannot 
prevent his speaking; and since the Almighty has 
given him the power of speech, I doubt that any- 
thing shortofdivine power could prevent his seek 
ing, and saying what he liked, when he liked. 
‘8 power of lungs and expressiom, everybody 
knows in this country, are beyond that of any 
other man that has ever traversed from one end 
of i to the other to enlighten the people; and fur- || 
—_ ie all that, we know and understand very | 
at he never omits an o portunity to do it, 
Whether people want to hear him or not. | 


| 
| 
| 








- Why not be content with it? 


| which they have chosen? 


Now, sir, what is the object of this movement 
of the Senator from Illinois? As my friend from 
Massachusetts has said, buta very few days have 
elapsed since the President came into power. He 
made a peace address to the people, as the Sena- 
tor admits; and, as the Senator repeats again this 
morning, he construes itas a declaration of peace. 
The President says distinctly in that inaugural, 
‘*] mean peace to the country. I will make war 
upon no portion of it; and if war is to follow, it 
must be made by others upon the administration 
of the Government.’’ That is the declaration. 
j Why not, espe- 
cially ifthe Senator believes it is true—why not let 
it rest there? But does the Senator believe it? 
If so, why does he follow up that declaration with 
a speech, the tendency of which is, if he will per- 
mit me to say it—or whether he permits me to say 


it or not I will say it—the tendency and design of | 


which is to make this country believe that it is 
about to be plunged into a war by the act of the 
Administration? Why does he talk of calcula- 


|| tions of how many men it will take to subjugate 
| the southern States? 


Why does he talk of three 
hundred thousand men being about to be raised 


| —[ believe that is the amount—or two hundred 


and fifty thousand to attack these southern States, 
and of $300,000,000 being necessary to arm and 


| equip them? Where does he get that information? 


Has there been any such communicated to Con- 
gress? Has there been any such communicated 


| to the country? Has the country been told from 


any authoritative source in any direction, from 
any quarter, that there was a design on the part 
of the Administration of the Government now, or 
on the purt of those who represented it anywhere, 
to plunge this country into a war? ‘There has 


been no such declaration; there has been no such | 


intimation. There is absolutely nothing on which 
to found the declaration in any shape, or to any 
extent whatever, and the Senator knows it well. 

I ask, again, what is the object of this speech, 
of all these intimations running through it; of 
these declarations of patriotism, of love of coun- 
try, of attachment to the Union; of insinuations, 
and more than insinuations—of charges, that on 
this side of the Chamber there are men who de- 
sire and design the dissolution of the Union? Why 
does he take the position he does with regard to 
these seceded States, and compare them to the 


| barons of England, when they wrested Magna 


Charta from John; to the revolted English who 
attempted, and who succeeded, in protecting the 
liberties of their country against Charles and 
James; ay, and to our ancestors who fought the 
battles of the Revolution? Is he prepared to de- 
fend the secession of those States? Is that the 
battle they are fighting? Does he justify these 
seceding States? Else, why does he place them 
in that category, and the rest of the people of this 


| country who are standing by the Constitution and 


endeavoring to protect the Union, as those who 


| are trying to wrest the liberties of the people under 
| the Constitution from them? What 1s the object, | 
| but to inflame the suspicions of the people; to 


arouse their spirit, and the anxieties which are 
now about being lulled to sleep, and which soon 
will be utterly destroyed and exterminated by the 
peaceful, yet firm, course of the Administration 
Why seek to inflame 
all these slumbering animosities at a moment 
when there.is a prospect that we shall hear no 
more of them, and before the Administration 
which we have inaugurated has had time to tell 
the country, by asingle act, what it meant to do? 
Why is it brought forward here in the shape in 
which it is, sir, there upon your table, in this 
resolution, at a mere executive session of the Sen- 
ate, when we have no power of legislation what- 
ever; when nothing that we can do, nothing that 
that we can say, nothing that is in our power, can 
have any potency for any purpose or for any ob- 
ject?) Why does the Senator come in here with 
this resolution, placing himself and standing upon 
idle rumors which he picks up about the streets, 
upon communications In newspapers, upon noth- 
ing which the Administration has said, nothing 
which any Senator has said—assuming all—to 
charge, in fact, that there is danger of this country 
being plunged into war; when, in the very same 
breath, he says that the President has said he 
means peace, and he believes him? 

The great argument, or one great argument, is, 
that we stand precisely in this condition: we do 
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notanswer; we choose to be silent. Why, sir, are 


| we necessarily to be drawn into a flame by the 
| ravings of every politician who wishes to get up 


an excitement in thie Chamber or out of it? Are 
we necessarily, because the Senator from Lllinois 
chooses to defy us to speak, to think that his 
words are so potential, are so exceedingly im- 

ortant, that if we do not speak, inferences will 

e drawn to our disfavor? hy, sir, we do not 
attach the consequence to the Senator’s speech 
that he attaches to it himself. That is the simple 
teuth of it. Wedo not think that the country 
hangs upon his words. We have not the impres- 
sion that everybody is standing erectis avribus to 


| hear what he may vouchsafe to say about polit- 


ical affairsinthiscountry. The people have elected 
a President. The majority of them believe him. 
They are willing, at least, to wait to see what he 
chooses to do. They have heard what he chose 
to say; and the next qvestion is, what he will 
choose to do. I, as one of this Senate and as one 
of the people, am rather disposed to give him 
time, as my friend from Massachusetts suggests, 


| to do something, before I choose to _— of his 
| policy. I want to know what it is; and Ido know 
| as much about it as the Senator, precisely. Ido 


not profess to know more. It is evident he knows 
nothing, and I do not profess to know any more 


| than he does upon that subject. 


What is the object of that resolution, sir? The 
Senator may say, to get information. Lt is a mis- 
take. The object was to found a speech upon it, 
to send it to nA country, to make the country 
believe it was in danger; that the President really 
did not mean what he said; or if he did, that his 
party would not allow him to do what he wished 
to do upon the subject; that there was a division 
here upon that point. I think the object was the 
speech and not the information; because the Sen- 
ator is—I cannot withhold on account of this con- 
troversy what I was about to say—the Senator is 
more than ‘‘respectable”’ in pointof ability, very 
much more; and therefore he knows well that we 
should not suffer a resolution of this sort to pass, 
or, if we did, it would get no reply. Who ever 
heard thatan Administration, when it first came 
into power and was not warm in its seat, would 
at once, at the call of a political adversary even, 
and for no political purpose, lay before the coun- 
try what it designed to do when it could hardly 
say what it designed to do itself? If the Senator 
expected to attain it, as my friend from New 


| Hampshire [Mr. Crarx] suggests, why not call 


upon the President himself instead of the Secre- 
tary, and ask him to communicate, if consistent 
with the public service, so much of the facts in- 
quired about as he wished to do, in the usual form, 
instead of calling on the Secretary to tell what the 
policy of the Administration is? Why, sir, we 
understand ali that. For my part, therefore, I 
was perfectly willing, as Lam not very much given 


| to speaking—I believe the Senate will bear me 
| witness that I have occupied as little time as 


almost any man in the Senate during the session 
that has passed—I was perfectly willing that the 
Senator should say what he had to say. Lasked 
him a question or two with reference to certain 
statements he made. I put them in a respectful 
tone, and I got the answer. They were to cor- 
rect what I supposed to be errors of the Senator. 
I intimated nothing except that they were errors, 
and endeavored to correct them. 

Now, therefore, it is perfectly obvious what 
ought to be done with this resolution. Of course, 
I shall not move to lay it on the table, because, 
after making the,remarks that I have made, I 
should not be justified in making that motion. Nor, 
sir, shall I endeavor to reply to the thrice, nay, 
ten times, a hundred times told tale about the po- 
sition of the Senator upon the subject of non-in- 
tervention. I thought the country had settled 
that, north and south, and all parties, with regard 
to his doctrine. He assumes that we have come 
over to him; that we have placed ourselves under 
his banner; that we are now subscribing to his 


| doctrines; and he congratulates himself apparently 


uponthatfact. Now, so faras that goes, it strikes 
me it would have been the part of a magnanimous 


| man to have rested content with that triumph, to 


have been quiet with the knowledge that, in spite 
of all that had been said and done, and in spite 
even of the victory that had been gained over him, 
public sentiment had settled down upon him as 
the great exponent of true constitutional princi- 
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to sing peans to his praise. One would have 


thought that would have been magnanimous, in- / 
stead of doing it himself; but it is not the first | 


time. Sir, we are content to let that pass. We 
have done what we saw fit to do precisely in re- 
lation to this matter. We have carried out our 
olicy, 80 far as we had any, up to this point. 
Ve hope to develop hereafter what may be our 
policy with reference to the country, and that it 
may be successful. 


jut, sir, allow me to say one word in closing, | 


and that ia this: when the Senator assumes, and 


takes it for granted, that we could have passed | 


any bills during the last session, and talks about 
our power in this Senate up to the tim@ when the 
last Congress adjourned, I will not say that he 
knew he was stating what was not true, but I 
will say, that if he had given himself a moment’s 


time for reflection, he must have been aware that | 
everybody about him knew perfectly well it was | 


not so. ‘There wes never a day during that Con- 


gress, from the beginning to the end, that we had || 


the power to pass any bill against the will of the 
other side of this House. There never wasa day 
when we had a majority in this Chamber. On 
some questions, we had the aid of the Senator 


from Illinois himself, and of some other Senators; | 


but we never had the power to pass any bill that 
the majority chose that we should not pass, in 
any case. | knew very well that we could not pass 
the bill to give power to the President to suspend 
these southern ports as ports of entry, or any 
other. There never was a time when we could 


do it. We had other important measures to at- | 
tend to. We knew that they would be fought. | 


I knew it, for I consulted with gentlemen on the 
other side, and it was stated to us asa reason why 
they would be fought, and why they would be 
contested here, by certainly more than one Sena- 
tor, that they were considered, or that particular 
bill was considered, as dangerous, because it 


would excite the southern people, and therefore | 


it was best not to press it, but to leave it as it 
was. Sir, we had otherthingstodo. We hada 
tariff bill to pass. We could not have passed 
that without the aid of those on the other side of 
the Chamber. We had also to pass the appropria- 
tion bills necessary for the support of the Govern- 
ment. They were almost all done within the last 
days of the session, or but a very short period 
befure. We understood perfectly well what we 
could do, and what we could not do. We are 


** respectable’? enough on this side of the Cham- | 


ber, in point of ability, to have some idea of what 
we are about, and know something of what we 


wish to accomplish, and how much we can accom- | 
plish of what we want to do, and how much we | 
cannot. If we had the power to do those things, | 


we might have done them, possibly have done 
more, 

I regret, sir, that that bill, with reference to the 
collection of the revenue, was not passed. I do 
not admit all that Senator has stated with regard 
to our position, with regard to the position of the 
Administration, in reference to collecting the rev- 
enue there; and allow me to say, further, that the 
Senator, in his argument—and it has been a la- 
bored one—upon this subject, has added nothing 
that I can perceive to the argument that was made 


early in the session y the honorable Senator | 


from Louisiana, [Mr. Bensamin,}] who went over 
the whole ground upon the subject, and precisely 
the same ground that the Senator from Illinois 
has occupied this morning. Part of it was very 
correct, and part of it was net. Lam not pre- 
pared, and have no desire, to go into an examin- 
ation of it. Let it be enough to say, with regard 
to those things, that the President has declared 
that he will not make war upon anybody. The 
President has declared that it is his intention to 
execute the laws of the land legally and constitu- 


tionally; and when he has not the legal and con- | 


stitutional power to execute them, that he will 
not attempt to do it by illegal or unconstitutional 
measures. That is not to be inferred; and there- 
fore it is not to be inferred that the President or 


his party mean war. They say they do not mean | 
war. There has been no declaration of war upon | 
this side of the Chamber. There has been none | 


on the part of anybody. We have heard war 
cried on the other side. It has been one ever- 
lasting reiteration of the word, to draw us into a 
discussion of that subject. We chose to be wise, 
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according to our own ideas of wisdom, and not I do not apply that to aaety, especially to the 


talk of what we did not mean, or be taunted into || Senator from Illinois. 
saying what we did not mean to say. That was || known that, of course, I could not fo 


our position then, and itis our position now. 
Now, sir, having said this much, and having 
again told, as 1 do now, the Senator from Illinois 


_ that his whole attack upon me was entirely un- 


justifiable; that I neither said nor intimated, by 
word or look, anything that was disrespectful to 
him to bring upon me such a torrent of wrath 
and abuse, I end, not by moving to lay the reso- 
lution upon the table, but by saying I leave it 


| for others to do. 


Mr. HALE obtained the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think propriety requires 
that I should be permitted to say a word. 

Mr. HALE. I shall not occupy a minute and 
a half. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think propriety requires it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 


from New ae. yield the floor? 


Mr. HALE. I shall not occupy two moments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should suppose that pro- 
sem requires that I should be allowed to say a 
word. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
New Hampshire is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HALE. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, [ have nothing 
to say in regard to the personal matter that oc- 
curred between the Senator from Maine and my- 


| self, any further than to remark, that my reply of 


offensive language rose solely from the fact that 
he persevered in attributing to me what I knew I 
did not utter; and even if he was equally certain 


| that I did, the rule of courtesy invariably is, that 


the speaker interprets his own language, and every- 
body is bound to accept it when he makes the cor- 
rection. It was after the violation of that rule, 
and his persevering in attributing that to me three 
or four times after [had corrected it, that I applied 
that language tohim. Inmyspeech, | had assailed 
nobody. I had been courteous to every one. I 
leave now the record to show whether the two 


| speeches that have been made in reply to it have 


not been individual, personal assaults, rather than 
meeting the issue. It may me that they can pro- 
mote their party purposes by increasing the per- 
sonal acrimony in the Senate. It may be that 
they think, because they have got into power, 
therefore they must violate those usages of cour- 
tesy and forbearance that have been extended to 
them when they were in the minority. [ask no 
favors on that point. I will stand on my rights 
asa Senator. Any gentleman can dissolve the 
social relations in that way, by violating the so- 
cial proprieties. In regard to the Senator from 
Maine, as he has indicated that he will settle this 

uestion elsewhere, nothing requires to be said on 
that subject. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Let there be no misun- 
derstanding about thatat all. I have not intimated 
that I should settle this question elsewhere or 
anywhere. The Senator will not place me ina 
position of thatsort. I said I had nothing further 
to say about it here. I do not reply to such lan- 


| guage as that, unless I lose my temper and reply 


with similar language. Thatis all I have to say. 
Now, sir, allow me to explain my position upon 
that subject, unless the Senator wishes to pro- 
ceed. ; 

Mr. DOUGLAS. [I yield. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I do not wish to take the 
floor from him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield, certainly. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Mr. President, I makea 
rule in this Chamber of insulting no man, and 
using, if I know it in the beginning, offensive lan- 
guage tono man. I leave my congressional life 
to speak for me in relation to that matter, espe- 
cially with regard to gentlemen who, I believe, 
hold certain notions with regard to what they call 
their code of honor. I do not know whether the 
Senator from Illinois is one of them or not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will assure the gentleman 
he will be informed on that very promptly when 
he makes the inquiry in the proper way. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator need not 
fear—fear is not to be applied to anybody. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course not; butt do not 


recognize the propriety of putting that question 


in this mode. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well, sir. I say 
that the word ‘‘fear’’ slipped out of my mouth. 





| with the design to provoke a reply, if I 1 





—_— 
a 


1S courage is so well 


. ° ran ins 
think of applying the word to him. | ana 


he need not apprehend—and I use that in & Very 
delicate sense—any message from me on the sae 


} sion. All I have to repeat is, that, if he chooses 


without provocation, to use language offensiy, 
ith ovoke reply at 
all, | reply, perhaps, in similar language, if | lose 


| my temper; but if Ido not, lendeavor not to use 
| language of the same description. ; 
_ him an exposition of what I supposed to be the 


I have given 


natural inference to be drawn from the languages 
that he used tome. Of course, I have nothin 
further to say on that subject. % 

Now, sir, let me say, with reference to that as 
the Senator said I intimated that I should cal) 
upon him outside this Chamber to explain it, tha: 
I made no such intimation at all. I made thy 
answer here; whether it is satisfactory to any. 
body and everybody, I do not know, nor do | 
care. My position is perfectly well understood 
upon that subject. I say this, sir: that no gen. 
tleman will deliberately insult another; and if he 


| does and finds that he is in error, he wil] apolo- 


gize for it. If he does not apologize and explain 
when he finds he is in error, he remains pre- 
cisely in the category he was in in reference to 
that matter. I say (and I do not claim to be a 
man of courage or of good nerve, or anything) 
that while I am ready to meet, here or outside of 
the Chamber, anywhere, such responsibilities as 
may be placed upon me to the best of my ability, 
physically and otherwise, everywhere, I hope and 
believe, and claiming nothing but what is com- 
mon to all of us in that particular, I shall not call 
upon the Senator, even although he used language 
which, upon his code, (for I take it he understands 
that matter, and I assume that it is his,) would 
require something more; and why? I speak for 
most of my friends here as well as myself on that 
subject. We—I, as I said before, hold that | 
will insult no man, and especially no man whom 
I believe to recognize a code different from my 
own, because in so doing I should do an act of 
cowardice; and I say it to the Senator, that a 
gentleman who recognizes a code different from 
my own, and deliberately rises in his seat and in- 
sults me when he knows and believes that the 
only reply, if it comes at all, will be in language 
of the same description, is a greater coward than 
lam. If1 hold myself responsible to the rules of 
gentlemen, and insult them and then sneak out of 
it, lam a coward; but if I reply to an insult de- 
liberately given to me, I am not responsible in 


| any shape or form. I repeat what I said before, 


no man will deliberately insult another, under any 


-circumstances, if he has a proper regard for him- 


self, and especially for his position as a Senator 
and as a member of a body of this description. 
If he does, he must take the consequences of his 
action in public opinion. I am perfectly willing 
to submit to that judgment upon mine. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not suppose that any- 
body will controvert the proposition that no gen- 
tleman will deliberately insult another without 
provocation, or will hesitate instantly to withdraw 
and apologize the moment that he is made con- 
scious of the fact. I suppose nobody will ques- 
tion that. I have many a time in this Senate 
voluntarily, upon a moment’s reflection, after 
passion, when I was satisfied I had been hasty, 
rose and made the voluntary withdrawal and the 
voluntary apology. The Senator from Maine has 
seen me do this on more than one occasion. 

Now, sir, I deny that I gave the Senator prov- 
ocation. He controverted and questioned my ver 
acity, and made the issue, and I corrected it two 
or three times, and he then persevered in it. 
felt bound to put an end to that, and I used ” 
language because he did it. I did not use theo , 
fensive language until he had questioned it two : 
three times; and even if he thought he was rig 
and I was wrong, the rule is that he must et e 
my interpretation. If he had been the spea 4 
I should have instantly said his explanation we 
conclusive on me. This is my invariable rule . 
the body; and it was on that point that he —< 
persevere in attributing tome what I had not said, 
that I made that remark. sane 

Now, sir, I can only say that I do not imité ’ 
the Senator from Maine, when a man uses wae 
ive language to me, by retorting 1n similar 
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ry acted the partof agentleman. He must determine | presuming that the session will be ashortone. || side whether they can indicate when we shall - ye 

‘a- that question for himself. I can appeal with truth || The motion of Mr. Witson was agreed to; | probably be able to adjourn? It would be very _ " 

8, to the record of fourteen years in this body to |; and the Senate proceeded to the consideration of || convenient for us to Know when we may proba- i 

e, chow that I have never made a personal assault || executive business; and after some time spent || bly getaway. Perhaps the Senator from Maine ba 8 

at upon a Senator except in retort upon provocation. || therein, the doors were reopened, and the Senate | could indicate when we may probably adjourn. oo 
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Se the condition of the-country, but never personal, {| a 7 4 the ee I did hear incidentally that a mem- te Fy 
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he of the speeches made against me to-day were per- || Saturpay, Warch 16, 1861. | said they should probably have no further business FR 
oe sonal, intended to be: personally irritating, he | Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gurey. for us in the course ofa very few days; that they Be 
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attempted to make it personalon me. The Senator || ae . y f sary to be done, and then dismiss the Senate. It . 
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0- opinions on that subject. i| «The select committee, appointed by the House toascer- || the resolution I had the honor to submit. yester- 

in Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I recognize my tain the facts in relation to the fraudulent abstraction of || day in reference to the troops in the city of Wash- F 
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x share of t ae reprasca he || plemental report, embracing the testimony of Hon. Henry The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution 3 
to Senate of this side of the Chamber for not an- || M, Rice, of the Senate; Thomas W. Pierce, of Boston, sesiiad ap er joe ‘ 

a swering the speech of the Senator from Illinois. |; Massachusetts; and Hon. Thomas P. Akers. offered by the Senator the preceding day is first 
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y me this justice, that a man must waita long while || way implicated in the fraudulent abstraction of the bonds. The VICE PRESIDENT. The next usi- i 
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ll ting the floor, I had then to give it up; so that I || House with discourtesy, by proposing to submit his testi- || . r. miN. VV OU ° motion to ¢ f 
ze shall necessarily be short. I mean to occupy but || mony in the form of answers to written interrogatories, was || Into executive session be in order? a 
dg very little time | wholly removed, and his position left honorable and free The VICE PRESIDENT. It would. Te 

Saree Se nee | from just criticism. Any seeming reflection that may appear > » ; 8 
id I always prefer, when I can make an answer || to have been cast upon him, was entirely the result ot mis- oo areata Tre + that eee , ts 
or to a speech, if an answer has been written before, || apprehension. When the facts came to be known, your Ir. MASO! : ask for the yeas and nays ay 
at perfectly applicable to the case, to do it by way || committee were satisfied that Mr. Rice labored with energy || upon that motion. I think we ought to have the yo) 

I of quotation, instead of giving my own crude |, ~~ Fee he. -~ the TS uneened — ase to the information called for in these resolutions, al- . 

m suggesuons. As | intended to say something in || ee ee ee e || though itis in the power ofgentlemen on the other ‘ 
ly reply to the Senator from Illinois, it occurred to |! Mr. RICE. That is all, sir. side to prevent their being taken up. wi 

“¢ ° , . 
of me that there was, in an old book I used to read, FORTS IN THE SECEDING STATES. The yeas and nye Ware ordered; and being 2 

a an answer to his speech. [tis very short, and I |, The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no res taken, resulted—yeas 27, nays 10; as follows: 

m will read it. It is written in the fifteenth chapter |! . ; whe md YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Baker, Bingham, Chandler oy 

> . P | olutions, the first business in order will be the : ee. SOOT, 1 eet ’ 

n- of second Samuel, fourth verse, [laughter:] sunalelien maiidahiail by the Senator from Illinois Clark, Collamer, Cowan, pie, Doolittle, Fessenden, - a 
he “ Abse : si oil . - Pa 2 HE ; » || Foot, Foster, Grimes. Harlan, Harris, Howe, Jotnson, a 
ve in eg rel pt mg cs a ———— judge | (Mr. Dovetas,] which comes upas the unfinished || King, Lane, Morrill, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, ‘Trum- ‘ 

P a a 7 : = , “ * 
an might come unto me, and [ would do him justice !” | busirfess of yesterday; and the question before |) bull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wileon—27. gi 
~ . E | the Senate is on adoptine the amendment pro- NAYS—Messrs. Bright, Clingman, Douglas, Hunter, + 
of {Laughter in the galleries. } a are. a Mt Mason, Mitchel, Nesmith, Nicholson, Powell, aud Thom- . 
of Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President = by the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. || son—10. ‘ 

. : - : : . | CLARK. . 

e- Mr. BAKER. If the Senator will allow me, I || Mr doer aoe ro chat th lution tf So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate oe 
in want to have the galleries cleared. alas Sine! saab . ove mat the resolution Ne || proceeded to the consideration of executive busi- , 
rey Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, no; I will not give way || Mr. DOUGLAS I hope the Senator will allow || 2833 and, after some time spent therein, the doors is 

| . . 5 . ‘ 
hy for that. 1! a ae re ; were reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 

n- Mr. President, I presume there was great wit || Me vote to be taken upon it; because, if it is laid sliiepiencipiih silt aliphatic " 
or in the quotation of the Senator from New Hamp- |, °" the table, it will come up again to-morrow as Ka 
n. shire. It only shows, as I intimated before, an || the unfinished business. aati te IN SENATE. 
1is attempt on that side to avoid argument by seeking || h ees PRESIDENT. [f it is laid upon Monpay,, March 18, 1861. 
ng to make personal points on an individual. You |) “¢ ~ - te a tan od it can only come Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guriey. ei 

could not desire any better proof that there is a || UP 834!n Dy a vote. It will then require a vote of The J 1 of Saturday | 1 and bt 
I ; } the Menate t6’telke it f he talhe ne Journal of Saturday last was read an 

y- fixed purpose to avoid the issue, and avoid argu- || "M WILSON. 1 aot : a — approved. 

n- ment by making personal points on the individ- || fr, ; kit s 3 GO Not Gesire to prevent any Several messages in writing were received from f 
vut ual. Hence, I say to that combination, come on; || °"¢ from speaking upon the resolution. I simply || 1},. President of the United States by Mr. J. G. > 
AW attack after attack; get your quotations in ad- || Move to lay it upon the table as a test question to |! Nicos ay, his Secretary ; 
na vance, make a prearrangement, and bring them || ®8certain the judgment of the Senate. If anybody 7 . y 
ps in here, and I am ready to meet you in this dis- || wishes to speak upon it, I will not press the NEW SENATOR. , 
ate cussion. The Senator kas furnished the evidence || mM. DOUGLAS 1} nahi Mr. COWAN. I beg leave to present the cre- 
ter of the truth of what I said of this combination. || eae Se, ae come it intimated |) dentials of my colleague, Hon. Davin Wiimor, 
ty, The Senator from Massachusetts led off in that | that one r think Senators do wish to speak upon || Senator elect from the State of Pennsylvania, -"D 
the miserable personal attack; the Senator from Maine |j '* Yet- a it had better be passed by for the |} to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation “ 
1as follows; and then the Senator from New Hamp- || Present, an let us take up the next resolution. of Hon. Simon Cameron. I ask that they be e 

shire comes in with his written speech to fit the || Mr. WILSON. I do not wish to do anything || yead. =. 

ov- oceasion. Now, sir, 1 expect to give these gen- || that shall be considered by any Senator as sup- The credentials were read; and, the oath ” - c 
ere tlemensome trouble during this Congress. | know pressing debate upon it. : | scribed by law having been administered to Mr. . 
wo their scheme. I do not mean that they shall break || .Mr. DOUGLAS. I desire a vote on the adop- || Wiimor, he took his seat in the Senate. 

I up this Union. I do not mean that they shall || tion of the resolution; but I do not wish to cutoff 4 s -. 
the plunge this country into war. {Applause in the || any one from speaking. I had an intimation that CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. ” 
- galleries.) | one or two Senators would like to speak upon it. The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 

. The VICE PRESIDENT called to order. | Mr. WILSON. If any one wishes to speak,I || ate the following letter from the Governor of . 
. Mr. DOUGLAS, As the galleries cannot keep || Wi!l withdraw the motion. If not, f want to make | Indiana: aa 
i e . > i i i 2 3 
ti quiet, I will say no more. | @ test question on laying it on the table. Strate or Inptana, Executive DerarTMenT, 4 
eT, Mr. POWELL. I will ask the Senator to In March 15, 1861 : 
ras EXECUTIVE SESSION SN ARC es See oe ne ih 
i N ,° allow it to pass over until Monday. I think there Sir: In obedience to the request of the General Assew- a. 
u ‘ o- WILSON. I move that the Senate pro- || are some Senators who desire to address the Sen- || ae eeniy, aibegnee un Oh Sonrtkins = joint resolution of “i 
u ced to the consideration of executive business. _|| ate upon it | eee ee 
. ‘ r ’ 3 ome it ss | all venti ame > ituti » Uni- 

id, A Mr. CLINGMAN. Willamotion to adjourn || Mr. WILSON. Cortaiaty. | to eall aces ention to amend the Constitution of the Uni 
“Th order? | The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is |; | have the honor to be your Excellency’s obvdient ser- ‘ 

ate Ne VICE PRESIDENT. It would. |}on the motion to postpone the resolution until || ¥@"% OLIVER P. MOR1 ON, 

- y j v . 
of : “ CLINGMAN. Then, I move that the |) Monday next. His Excellency Hon. H. Hamu, oF 
= hate adjourn The motion was agreed to. me 


‘ 


Vice President of the United States. 
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‘The joint resolution is as follows: 


A joint resolution requesting Congress to call a conven- 
tion to amend the Constitution of the United States. 
Iie it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of In- 
diana, That while we regard the Constitution of the United 
Fintes, if properly interpreted and daly euforced, as amply 
sufficient to secure the just rights of the people of all the 


Rasen 


States of the Union, still as dissatistaction aud misunder- | 


standings have arisen respecting the proper interpretauion 
of that instrument, the Congress of the United States is 
hereby requested to call a convention of the several States, 
in accordance with the fifth article of the Constitution 


thereof, to take into consideration the propriety of amend- | 
ing the same, so that its meaning may be definitely under- | 


stood in all sections of the Union. 
The resolution was ordered to lie on the table, 
and be printed. 
EXECUTIVE BUSINESS. 


Mr. CLARK. Imove that the Senate proceed 


‘THE CONGRESSIONA 


| factory adjustment. 


the Senate, I have been of necessity a silent spec- 


tator of the scenes passing before us. Since the 
Congress met, the Satbisenty has been dismem- 
bered; and, sir, | have sat, as it seemed to me, 
looking at a drama that was rapidly enacting it- 
self, while many who might have contributed to 
direct its course were either indifferent or para- 
lyzed. 

Ata very early period of the session, a num- 
ber of gentlemen (of whom I was the humblest) 
made strenuous efforts to have some measure 
brought to the attention of the Senate, and passed 
by it, to furnish the basis of a thorough and satis- 


failed. I foresaw, or thought I foresaw, at an 


| early period of the session, that they would all 
| be futile; and accordingly, more than two months 


to the consideration of executive business, if there | 


is no other public business. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. There are two 
resolutions of the morning hour on the table; but 
still the Senator’s motion is In order. 
Mr. CLARK. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. 


other Senator desires to address the Senate, I 
should like to offer a few observations. 

Mr. CLARK. 1 will certainly withdraw my 
motion, if the Senator from Kentucky desires it. 
FORTS IN THE SECEDING STATES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Kentucky move to proceed to the consider- 
ation of the resolution indicated by himself? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Yes, sir. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the following reso- 
lution, submitted by Mr. Dovetas on the 13th 
apstant: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to in- 


form the Senate what forts, arsenals, navy-yards, and other | 


public works within the limits of the States of South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and ‘Texas, are now within the actual possession and oc 

cupation of the United States, and by what number of men 
each is garrisoned and held, and whether reinforcements 
ure necessary to retain the same; and if so, whether the 
Government has the power and means, under existing laws, 
to supply such reinforcements within such time as the ex- 
igencies and necessities of the case may demand; and 
whether the defense and protection of the United States 
and their interests make it necessary and wise to retain 
military possession of such forts, places, and other prop- 
erly, except at Key West and Tortugas, and to recapture 
und reoccupy such others as the United States have been 
deprived of by seizure or surrender, for any other purpose, 
and with a view to any other end than the subjugation and 
occupation of those States which have assumed the right 
to secede from the Union, and within whose limits such 
forts aud other public property are situated; and, if such 
be the motives tor recapturing and holding the forts and 
other public property, what military force, including regu- 
lars and volunteers, would be necessary to enable the Uni- 
ted States to reduce the States aforesaid, and such others 
as are supposed to sympathize with them, to subjection 
and obedience to the laws of the Union, and to protect the 
Federal capital. 


The pending question being on the motion of 
Mr. Crark, to strike out all after the words ** Uni- 
ted States,’’ where they first occur, in the follow- 
ing words: 

* And by what number of men each is garrisoned and held, 


and whether reintorcements are necessary to retain the 
same ; and, if so, whether the Government has the power 


and means, under existing laws, to supply such reinforce- | 


ments within such time as the exigencies and necessities 
of the case may demand; and whether the defense and 
protection of the United States and their interests make it 
necessary and wise to retain military possession of such 
forts, places, and other property, except at Key West and 
‘Tortugas, and to recapture and reoccupy such others as the 
United States have been deprived of by seizure or surren- 
der, for any other purpose, and with a view to any other 
end than the subjugation and occupation of those States 
which have assumed the right to secede from the Union, 
and within whose limits such forts and other public prop- 
erty are situated ; and, if such be the motives for recap- 
turing and holding the forts and other public property, what 
military force, including regulars and volunteers, would be 
necessary to enable the United States to reduee the States 
aforesaid, and such others as are supposed to sympathize 
with them, to subjection and obedience to the laws of the 
Union, and to protect the Federal capital.” 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, Mr. President, it is 
not my purpose to trespass long upon the patience 
of the Senate; but it seems to me, in the present 
anxious and distracted condition of the country, 
that this body should not adjourn without ex- 
pressing some opinion upon the condition of af- 
fairs, and without giving some advice which may 
tend to allay the pubiic apprehension. 

In the official relation which I have occupied to 


I wish that my motion be put. || 
I trust that Senators | 
willallow the resolution of the Senator from Illi- | 
nois [Mr. Doveras] to be brought up; and if no | 








nee 





SS 


| It remains the immediate question. 
| then, so it is to-day. Whatever may be the pos- 


ago, in a brief letter that I had occasion to write 
to the Governor of Kentucky, I stated that,in my 
opinion, no thorough and satisfactory plan of 
adjustment would be proposed by Congress to the 
States. Unhappily, that, sir, and other predic- 
tions in that letter, have been verified by the re- 
sult; and no man can regret it more sincerely than 
Ido. And now, the other branch of Congress 
having adjourned, I should regret to see this body 
depart—the representatives of the States—with- 
out the expression of some opinion, or giving 
some advice which might tend to allay the excite- 
ment and apprehensions of the public mind. 
Then, sir, as it seemed to me, and as I said, 
the immediate question was one of peace or war. 
As it was 


sibilities of an ultimate adjustment that may re- 
unite all the States, unquestionably the immediate 
question now is one of peace or war. The issue 
will depend upon the policy of the present Ad- 
ministration. What is that policy? About this 
opinions seem to be divided. ‘The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] construes the inaugural of 
the President to mean peace and conciliation. The 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Fessenpen] also says 
ft means peace and conciliation. The President 
himself certainly uses general terms of concilia- 
tion, and expresses a desire for harmony and 
peace; butit becomes us, sir, to inquire what kind 
of peace is meant, and upon what terms that peace 
is to be obtained. We shouid not delude our- 
selves, nor should the country be deluded, by 
general declarations in favor of conciliation and 
peace, unless that course of policy is to be pur- 
sued which will secure these results. 

I regret, sir, that I have not been able to con- 
strue the inaugural address of the President as it 
has been construed by other Senators. I freely 
admit, and I am gratified to be able to say so, 
that the general expressions employed by that 
eminent gentleman were expressive of a desire 
for conciliation, for harmony, and the prevention 
of bloodshed; but I fear that the policy which he 
deems it his duty to pursue must inevitably re- 
sult in a collision of arms and in the effusion of 
blood, unless it is essentially modified. 1 will 
occupy but a moment in reading that portion of 
the inaugural which seems to be the key of the 
President’s policy on this important point. After 
declaring that no State or States have a right to 
separate themselves from the Union, and that all 
resolves and ordinances to that effect are void, 
and thatacts of violence within any State or States 
against the United States are either insurrection- 
ary or revolutionary, according to circumstances 
—that is to say, | suppose, according to the num- 
ber engaged and the magnitude of the movement— 
he proceeds to say: 

“‘T therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution 
and the laws, the Union is unbroken ; and, to the extent 
of my ability, [ shall take care, as the Constitution itself 
expressly enjoins upon me, that the laws of the Union be 
faithfully executed in all the States. Doing this | deem 
to be only a simple duty on my part; and I shall perform 
it, so far as practicable, unless my rightful masters—the 
American people—shall withhold the requisite means, or, 
in some authoritative manner, direct the contrary. I trust 
this will not be regarded as a menace, but only as the de- 
clared purpose of the Union that it will constitutionally 
defend and maintain itself. 

In doing this there needs to be no bloodshed or violence ; 
and there shall be none, unless it be forced upon the na- 
tional authority. The power coufided to me will be used 
to hold, occupy, and possess the property and places be- 
longing to the Government, and to collect the duties and 
imposts ; but, beyond what may be necessary for these ob- 
jects, there will be no invasion, no using of force against 
oramong the people anywhere. Where hostility to the 
United States, in any interiorjocality, shall be so great and 








Unhappily, all those efforts || 
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universal as to prevent competent resident citizens from |) 
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holding the Federal offices, there will be no atter 

force obnoxious strangers among the people for that _ to 
While the strict legal right may exist in the Govern a rect. 
enforce the exercise of these offices, the atte nt ean to 
would be so irritating and so nearly impracticable od 0 80 
that I deem it better to forego, for the time the vithal, 
such offices.”? ’ Uses of 


And again: towards the close of th 
he says: 

‘In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen a 
not in mine, is the momentous issue of civil war The 


Government will not assail you. You can have no c¢ 
flict without being yourselves the aggressors,”* = 





e address, 


The leading idea, very clearly put fort) jn What 
I have read, is, that the President does not roo. 


ognize, in any sense, the existence of another 


» but 
that he regards all the proceedings in the low», 


| southern States as insurrectionary and reyolytioy.. 
ary, and as the illegal acts of certain * digsatisg.j 


portions of his fellow-countrymen,” merely; §yq 
that it is his purpose, to the extent of the powor 
confided to him as the Executive of the Unites 
States, to execute the laws in all the States, jy. 
cluding those which have assumed to withdray; 
Beyond the power necessary to collect the duytivs 
and imposts, and to maintain, hold, and oceypy 


| the forts and other places within those States, ay: 
| to execute the laws within their borde 
| will,”’ he says, ** be no invasion, no sift 


» ** there 
; Z of force 
among or against the people anywhere.” The 
inference is irresistible, that, to whatever exte), 
force or invasion may be necessary to collect im- 
posts and duties, to hold and maintain the forts 


and other places within those States, and to exe- 


| cute the laws, force and invasion will be employed, 


he deeming it to be a simple, plain, constitutiona 
duty todo so. It is true, sir, that the Presiden: 
has qualified these clearand emphatic declarations 


| by the following language: 


““The course here indicated will be followed, unless cur 
rent events and experience shall show a modification or 
change to be proper; and in every case and exigency my 
best discretion will be exercised, according to circum 
stances actually existing, and with a view and a hope ofa 
peaceful solution of the national troubles, and the restora- 
tion of fraternal sympathies and affections.” 


I take that quaiification to mean that he will 
not undertake to execute the laws or to hold the 
forts and other places within the withdrawing 
States, whenever circumstances shall show his 
inability to do so. Otherwise, and if it means 
that he will not undertake to exercise these func 
tions if he believes that the effect would be further 
to irritate the public mind and to make the hopes 
of a peaceful solution more doubtful, then the 
course of the President, undoubtedly, would be 


| to pursue that policy which would prevent all irr'- 


tation, and the slightest possibility of collision or 
bloodshed. I construe what I first read to be the 
leading idea of the inaugural, namely, that it 1s 
his duty and his purpose to hold the forts, to col- 
lect duties and imposts, and to execute the laws; 
and that this policy is to be modified only by the 
necessities of the case. 

Otherwise, the policy of the President would be 
simple and immediate. It would be to withdraw 
the troops, and cease to make Federal authority 
conflict with that of the confederate States. The 
view I have taken of his ean is strengthened 
by the reasons given for the evacuation ol Fort 
Sumter, if indeed it is to be evacuated. They a" 
not political, but military reasons. Not because, 
in the opinion of the Administration, the holdin: 
of that fort will irritate the public mind and rer- 
der conciliation and harmony more difficult; bv 
because, with the military and naval forces 10" 
at the command of the Executive, the power does 
not exist to penetrate to the fort. Senators upo! 
the other side of the Chamber know that !s the 
reason. It is a iilitary, not a political reaso”. 
Unless the purpose of the President is to emp! 
force to the extent necessary to hold these for's 
and to execute these laws, and if he really inten¢s 
a peace policy, he will instantly waberee ~ 
troops from that fort for political, not for muita'y 
reasons. But the military necessity 1s the only 
ground on which the abandonment of Sumter " 
to be excused by the Senators who sit opposii® 
to me; that is the only ground on which 1t!s - 
cused by the public press of the dominant at 

Then, sir, P think I am justified in constranté 
the inaugural to mean that the President will he . 
the forts and other places within the confeds: 
States; that he will execute the laws in ail t ~ 
States, and collect duties and imposts to the e 
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to ent of hie power; and that wherever a modifica- } balance. Their course may be determined by the ] and cannot be arrested upon any such idea. ‘Then, 
tion of this declared purpose takes place, it will |) policy of this Administration. In my opinion, || | apprehend we are in no present danger of col- 





result from his necessities alone. 
Mr. President, in addition to the reasons given 

sr evacuating Fort Sumter, [ may add that the 

wh le current of events around us impresses me 


‘oomily with the apprehension that it is not the 


‘urpose, or has not been the purpose or policy of 


if a halting policy is pursued, and a fort aban- || lision on the question of revenue, but only on the 


doned here and acompany or squadron withdrawn 
there, under the pressure of circumstances, setting 
up an impotent claim to coerce without the power 
to do it, keeping upa constant danger of collision 


and blouvdshed; if that policy is pursued, collision 


|| question of the forts; and it belongs to this Admin- 
} . ° ‘ ‘ 
|| istration and to its advisers in the Senate to say 


| whether the country shall drift into war upon the 
‘question of holding a few soldiers at a few forts 


|| withim the limits of those States, only to be taken 


nd the Administration to pursue acourse which will || and bloodshed will occur; and when it does, Mr. || finally with or without bloodshed. 

te prevent the possibility of bloodshed. When the | President, you will have destroyed the last hope \| But, Mr. President, if we can pass that ques- 

- bill passed during the last session for a certain || which now remains of reuniting the States; you || tion for the present, if the Administration, as | 
number of steamers of light draft and of heavy || will have destroyed the last hope of maintaining, || sincerely hope it may, will adopt a practical pol- 

» armament,and when it was suggested there could || in its integrity, what is leit of the Confederacy. || icy that will assure the country we are to have 

“a be no other purpose than @ invade the shallow | Sir, it may be presumptuous in me, but I shall || peace for the present, then the question arises, 

a arbors of the southern States, it was avowed on || speak plainly, yet with great respect. I think the || what are the chances of reuniting all the States 


the other side that that was the purpose if it || Senate, representing the States of this Confeder- 
should become necessary. The whole tone of the 


acy,and being the constitutional adviser of the 
public press of the dominant party in this country || President, should advise him by resolution to 

‘d wives us little ground to hope that the policy to be 

] 

‘ 


upon a thorough basis of government? And upon 
that I shall trouble the Senate with a few obser- 
vations. 

Mr. President, for one, I prefer the present 
Federal Government, administered in the spirit 
of the Constitution, to any other Government on 
earth. I believe, thus administered, it is the best 
Government on earth. I inherited, and all my life 
have cherished, a habitual and cordial attachment 
to a constitutional Union, and now would be will- 
ing any day to die forit. But, while I believe, ad- 
ministered according to the true principles of the 


withdraw the troops from the confederate States, 
nursued is one which will avoid collision and || and to be careful not to collect forces in large 
bloodshed. Moreover, the character of the Cab- |! numbers in any of the southern States, nor to 
inet isnotsuch as to induce us to believe that force || take any step which would look like a menace to 
will not be used. I do not care tocommentupon || them; we should throw the whole question, where | 
those gentlemen at length; but the eminent gen- 


it ae is, upon the chance of negotiation and 
tleman who is in the State Department, although 


amicable settlement. The seven States who have | 
lhe breathes general words of conciliation, declared || gone out are a protest against force in any form. 
” very recently upon the floor of the Senate that he |} From the eight southern States that remain, mak- 























re would speak for the Union, he would give money || ing fifteen in all, there is also a protest against || Constitution, it is the best on earth, Lalso belicve 
- for the Union, and, finally, he would fight forthe || force. Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and oth- || that, administered without the limitations of the 
” Union. If there has been any modification of his || ers, have, in direct terms and by overwhelming || Constitution, and by the simple power of a sec- 
* views, | have never heard it. The Secretary of } majorities of their representatives, declared that || tional majority, it becomes the worst on earth; 
24 the ‘Treasury, the Postmaster General, the Attor- || if force is employed they will consider the cause || and, for myself, neither in public nor in private 
- ney General, perhaps every member of that Cab- || of these States their own; and Maryland—con- life, will | ever consent to sacrifice the en ay 
a inet, except one, whose opinions are unknown to || demned to silence amid scenes that would move |/ of constitutional freedom, of municipal liberty, 
: me, is supposed by the country to favor the pol- || the utterance of amute—voiceless Maryland, un- || and of State equality, to the naked idea of Fed- 
’ icy of coercion, if it shall become necessary to || able to speak, looks her protest against the polic eral unity. 
“ reduce the confederate States to obedience. || of coercion. ‘Then, sir, it may be assumed thatf It is of the nature of all great disputes to sift 
| may add that the very organization of this || this Administration proposes to execute the laws || themselves down to their underlying principles; 
Senate, and the opinions continually expressed || of the Federal Government within the States that || and the time hascome for us to determine whether 
ur- in our hearing by Senators upon the other side, |, have withdrawn, it willarray against it—ay, and || this Federal Government can be preserved upon 
rt slow that the purpose is to maintain the author- | against the old Union—fifteen sovereign States of || the principles of the Constitution. In my opinion, 
: ity of the Federal Government over those States || this Confederacy. But, sir, if the President, under || Senators, the Federal Government canuot be re- 
fa by force, if necessary. In the organization of the the advice of the Senate, will withdraw these scat- || stored or preserved upon the principles which 
ra committees of this body, there is scarcely a chair- tered and impotent forces from the confederate || brought the dominant party into power. We be- 
man whose known opinions are not in favor of | States, he will give the country an assurance that || lieve that they have perverted the Constitution. 
rill the policy I have indicated. I have scarcely heard | he really means peace. All good men will ap- | We believe that they are empioying the common 
he one Senator upon that side, at any time, express | prove the act, and he will have adopted the only || Government for unconstitutional purposes, and 
ng an opinion that does not justify my fears. policy that leaves one lingering hope of a consti- || to oppress a portion of the confederated States. 
iis Then, sir, let us not deceive ourselves or the | tutional Union that shall embrace the thirty-four || We believe that their principles and their policy 
ng country. Whatis meant by peace? How is it | States. inflict not only injury, but degradation, upon 
c to be obtained? I desire it as sincerely as any || Mr. President, I shall vote with pleasure for || nearly half the States of this Union. Mr. Presi- 
er man, as I desire the reunion of all the States as || the resolution of the Senator from Illinois, be- || dent, without discussing all the declarations of 
a) sincerely as any man in America. I confess to | cause its purpose seems to me to look in this di- || principle prt forth by that party, allow me to call 
the you that I have not seen any broad and practical || rection. I venture to add, however, thatit seems || your attention to one only, upon which I will com- 
be policy which tends to secure that result. Weare | to me it would be more direct and more effective | ment for a little while. he isa part of the Chicago 
rr in constant danger of collision and bloodshed. | if some Senator would introduce herea resolution || platform, which I was sorry to hear the President 
0 Perhaps, in no other country upon the globe | expressing itas the sense of the Senate that, under || declare, upon a solemn occasion, from the eastern 
the could the same events have occurred without pro- | the circumstances which surround the country, || portico of the Capitol, was a law to him and to 
Is ducing the most disastrous and bloody conse- || it is the duty of the President to withdraw all the his friends. It is the eighth resolution of that 
al- quences. We are liable at any time to hear of a troops from the limits of the confederate States, || platform: 
ws collision of arms. The highest political and ma- || and remove the last possibility of collision and “That the normal condition of all the territory of the 
the terial interests of this country have been for weeks, | bloodshed. United States is that of freedom ; that as our republican 
and are to-day, the sport of accident and chance. I have spoken of the forts and said nothing || thers, when they had abolished slavery in all our national 
1 be Sir, let us establish some leading principle, and || about the revenue, for obvious reasons. It is un- aa uae crdaigee that, “ae petsen ghoul be deprived of 
ray let it draw all its ad = | on ee ' . : ife, liberty, or property, without due process of law,’ it be 
iw all its proper consequences after it. || derstood that the question was very thoroughly || comes our duty, by legislation, whenever such legislation 
rity What is the question? Shall the Union be main- || considered by the late Administration, and the || is necessary, to maintain this provision of the Constitution 
Th tained by arms? Shall the authority of the Fed- || conclusion reached that, under existing laws, it || *8@/nstall attempts to violate its and we deny the author 
nel eral Government be asserted by force over seve ill bei sbinteintietiie:t tin : 2 ity of Congress, of a Territorial Legislature, or of any indi 
: ; ewe fled by n || willbeimpossi nterfere, by taxation orother- || viduals, to give legal existence to slavery in any Territory 
‘ort States, containing five million people, who have || wise, with the commerce of the seceded States. || of the United States.” ; i 
ar organized themselves into a separate confederacy, | I think, also, this fact was sufficiently demon- So abhorrent to this political party is the idea 
se with all the machinery of government in complete || strated the other day by the Senator from Illinois. || of property in a slave or in the labor of a slave, 
jing and regular operation? That is the simple ques- || Under existing laws, the revenue must be col- || that, although the institutions of fifteen States of 
ren- tion. It exhausts the whole subject. It is peace || lected within the ports. None of the ports are in || the Union are, in a large degree, founded upon it, 
but or war. It is silly to take any lower view of the || the possession of the United States. It must be |} they declare it to be a fundamental principle with 
how - stion. If we mean to make war on them, |; collected by Federal officers at the ports. No || them that neither Congress nor a Territorial Le- 
does TI us prepare for it. We are not prepared now. || officers are there to act under the Federal laws. |/ gislature, nor individuals, have the power to give 
pon ‘he scattered forts and troops throughout that | The President does not possess the right, nor has || legal existence to that species of property in any 
whe confederacy are incompetent for purposes of sub- || he the power, to blockade the southern ports. || of the Territories of the United States. ‘In other 
son. ey 4 are significant only as causes of irri- | Then, sir, | apprehend there will be no interfer- || words, it isa fundamental principle of your party, 
po ie on. If the Federal Union is to be maintained || ence upon the question of revenue, at least until || Senators, which I have never yet, during all these 
forts by arms, let us get ready for the conflict. If not, | Congress meets and new laws are enacted. The || disputes and attempts at pacification, seen one of 
ends shen, ieee icy is clear. Let us cease to talk || suggestion of the Senator from New York, [Mr. || you depart or recede an inch from; it is your un- 
| va esiedion — the laws upon individuals, and || Kine,] that the importsand exports, to theamount || derlying principle that you will not recognize that 
_ eee from States not represented in || of several hundred million dollars annually, might || description of property at all, or confer on it in 
ont) onan which will have no part in their || be stopped, under the head of preventing smug- || any form, directly or indirectly, Federal recogni- 
er is oon iture. If we would embrace the last a \| gling, is important only as evidence of the flimsy || tion or protection. There is an impassable gulf 
= ieee the Union, let the troops be with- || arguments on which gentlemen rest their opinions || between this principle and that on which the 
} eX: ae the confederate States, where their || that anything can be done upon the question of || whole body of the southern people stand. I pass 
arty. secon can accomplish no good, but will cer- | revenue. Smuggling is the secret importing or || by the evidences we could produce of the prac- 
a OA heme incalculable mischief. | exporting of goods contrary tolaw. There is no | tice of the Government in times gone by, recog- 
am selves alts ie dae watiete a your- || law which prevents these goods from going into || nizing and protecting property of this description 
oe rawn from the Union ao > es oo wa: | the southern ports. The trade is not secret; itis | in the Territories, on the high seas, and every- 
“a » eight other States are || the open commerce of nations, carried in ships and | where within Federal jurisdiction. I pass by tle 


‘scontented and gloomy and trembling in the 


under flags; it has not one feature of smuggling, 


opinion, not to say the decision, of the highest 
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judicial tribunal of the land, declaring that it is 

recognized by the Constitution, and entitled to | 
like protection with other property. I take the | 
broad ground that this being a eabinene of | 
equa! States, the States which recognize property 
in slaves,and upon which their institutionsare in a 
great measure founded, will not consent to remain 
united in a Confederacy with other States who 
deny the existence of that property, who refuse 
to protect it, who will exclude it from every inch 
of the common domam of all the States. Mr. 
President, this question must be settled, and 
settled upon terms of justice and equality, or you 
can never reunite the States; nay, sir, from the 
necessities of the case, you can never hold those 
yet within the Union, south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line. 

All these questions, Mr. President, have been 
argued thoroughly, and exhausted. I shall not 
go into them at length; but | express the opinion, 
nay, the confident belief, that the slaveholding 
States never will consent that the non-slavehold- 
ing States shall monopolize the whole of this great 
inheritance. We have a title to a part of it by 
constitutional right. We have title to it by labor, 
by money, and by blood. As an eminent Sena- 
tor now not here said upon a late occasion, 
the southern States paid their part for it when | 
money was its price; they contributed their part 
for it when blood was its price; and, Senators, 
they never will submit to be excluded by the Fed- 
eral Government from all share in this imperial 
inheritance, that belongs to all the States alike. 
They never, never will consent to be hemmed in 
by a hostile policy, and demied all share of the 
public domain, as an outlet for their people and 
the natura! increase of their slaves. Whatever | 
settioment may be made of other questions, this | 
must be settled upon terms that will give them 
either a right, in common with others, to emigrate 
into all the territory, or will secure to them their 
rights on a sibel of equitable division. They | 
will contend to the last for the principle that the | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
i 
| 
} 
| 


common Government must be impartial between || 


the States and their institutions, 

Mr. President, at the beginning of this session, 
these dangers were foreseen by men north and 
south. Southern gentlemen offered all sorts of 
propositions of adjustment; and from the northern 
States, able and patriotic men, in this and the 
other branch of Congress, offered resolutions, de- 
livered speeches, urged and implored a just and | 
satisfactory settlement. The people of the North, | 
too, many of them, saw the danger. From New 
Jersey, from Pennsylvania, from the great States 
in the valley of the Ohio and elsewhere, petitions 
poured in upon Congress to adjust this question | 
upon terms that would give security an ace; 
but the members of the dominant party in this 
and the other branch of Congress, with stubborn 
incredulity as to the results, and with a determ- 
ined purpose to make no change in the platform 
of their party, have, from the beginning, refused 
to recede one inch; have, from the beginning, re- 
fused to meet us half way, quarter way, any- | 
where, upon a basis of settlement. 

At an early period of the session a select com- 
mittee of thirteen Senators was raised, composed 
of representative men from all parts of the Union, 
for the purpose of reporting a scheme of adjust- | 
ment. The dominant party was fully and ably | 
represented upon it. Kites conferring together 
for weeks, they were unable to agree, I believe, 
upon a single proposition; and reported that dis- 
agreement to the Senate. In looking at the pro- | 
ceedings of that committee, 1 have been struck 
with the rigid purpose to come to no terms that 
marked the conduct of every member of the domi- 
nant party. First, were resolutions, offered by 
two Senators no longer here—one the President of 
the confederate States, and the other their Secre- 
tary of State—which laid down the broad proposi- 
tion of the equality of slave property with other 
property, and its right to equal protection with 
other property in the common domain of the | 
Union; the doctrine received in the southern 
States, with very few exceptions. That was 
voted down. It did not receive the assent of 
some who were willing to go for measures which 
would have been satisfactory to the South. Then 
we receded from that point. Nextcame the prop- 
ositions of my eminent and patriotic predecessor; | 
propositions which have been sustained by Ken- | 
tucky, by Virginia, by New Jersey, I believe, | 
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and by hundreds of thousands of names pean 


here in the Senate from various parts of the United 


| 


that committee, every one of them received the | 





unanimous negative vote of every Senator of the 
Republican party upon the committee. They re- 
fused to recognize property in slaves, or to give 
it equal protection in all the Territories; then they 
refused to make an equitable division; then io 

a 


_ refused to declare that they would not abolis 


slavery in this District; then they refused to de- 
clare that they would not abolish the inter-State 
trade—refused ail propositions, all the guarantees 
of every description; and neither in this House 
nor in the other, during the whole of the last 
Congress, notwithstanding the urgent, the sup- 
plicatory efforts of gentlemen from the North 
and the South to bring them up to the mark of 
doing something which would pacify the country, 
and give some assurance of security and peace— 
never, never, from beginning to end, have they 
receded from the essential principles of their po- 
litical platform, One resolution, however, I must 
say, was proposed by an eminent Senator from 
New York no longer here, (Mr. Seward;) and it 
reads thus: 


** Noamendment shall be made to the Constitution which 
will authorize or give to Congress the power to abolish or 


| interfere, within any State, with the domestic institutions 
| thereof, including that of persons held to labor or service 


by the laws of said State.” 


The country in the condition you saw it; seven 
States gone; eight others hesitating about their 
course, alarmed, wanting some thorough and sat- 
isfactory settlement 

Mr. COLLAMER. 


gone then. 





Those States had not 


me that those States had not gone then. I will 
apply his remark in a moment in another con- 
nection. Then seven States were about to go— 
for it was manifest as the shadows that go before 


that they were about to go; the other States doubt- | 


ing, hesitating, alarmed, wanting and demanding 
a thorough and satisfactory settlement; and the 


ultimatum you offered was, that Congress should | 


not hereafter do what even the most radical of the 


Republicans say Congress has now no power to | 


do. Throughout, you have utterly refused to 
give any securities in regard to the District of 
Columbia, the inter-State trade, the rights of 
the South in the Territories, or any other aspect 
of the whole subject. The Senator says at that 
time the seven States had not gone. Afterwards 
they went; and what was done afterwards? That 
was your ultimatum then; it is your ultimatum 
now. It is all that the House of Representatives 
and this Senate would pass; and even in favor of 
that there was the bare constitutional majority of 
the Senate to put it before the people of the States; 
and one half of the Senators upon that side of the 
Chamber even voted against a declaration that 
Congress should not abolish slavery in the States 
of this Union—twelve Senators, I think, voting 
in the negative. What matters it, then, whether 
the States had gone out at the time Mr. Seward 
offered this resolution or not?) They went out 
afterwards; and afterwards you offered no more. 

Mr. COLLAMER. The gentleman seems to 
shape an argument on what | said. I did not 
mean it as an argument, but as a fact. I thought 
I would remind him that what he was stating was 
not strictly so; that is all. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Iam mich obliged 
to the Senator forreminding me, but his mterrup- 
tion was altogether unimportant, unless it was 
intended to mean something. 

Mr. President, I desire the people of the State 
I represent, and of the southern States, to under- 
stand what they have to expect in the present 
temper of the dominant party of this country as 
manifested by the acts of its Representatives in 
the two Houses of Congress; and I say to them, 
they have nothing to expect except that they will 
agree not to abolish slavery in the States. They 
have no ground to expect that they will ever agree 
either to admit their slave property upon the same 
terms as other property in the Territories of the 
United States, or, if there be objection to that, on 
the ground of collision of different systems of la- 
bor, they have no ground to expect that they will 
ever agree to an equitable or even an inequitable 
division of the Territories between the two sec- 
tions of the Union; the resolutions of my prede- 


| 





ee 


; \| 
States. When those propositions came before || 


cessor gave up to the North nearly four fifths of 
the whole, and reserved only one fifth fo aol 
South. That was rejected in both eeee 
Congress, the unbroken Republican vote veh 
in the negative. “8 

Then, sir, amidsy all the convuls 
country, with the Republic dismem 
the separation likely to be greater, after thro 
months of conference, of argument, of entren: . 
even, proceeding for the most part from the P.. 
resentatives of the wronged States—after jy 9/: 
there has been a total failure to get the represent 
atives of the Republican party to agree to oa 
thorough and satisi@etory basis of adjustm, “4 
and the people of the southern States may prepay, 
themselves to be satisfied with the magnanimous 
concession that the ee section will not abol. 
ish the institution of slavery within their regpo.. 
ive States; but that they will treat it as other see. 
erty, that they will give it any portion of the 
public domain, that they will recognize that jt js 
entitled in any form to the protection of the com. 
mon Government, the people of the South hays 
no reason to expect. And, sir, surely, surely, wy» 
have little hope that any change will take plas: 
in thatespect when it has failed to occur jy ;\, 
midst of ‘the convulsions and dismembermey:s 
around us. 

Mr. President, so far from there being any pur. 
pose upon the part of the majority to come ty 
terms of settlement that the southern States cay 
regard as at all thorough and fair, there is at t\is 
| moment an ingenious plan to secure to that party, 
without the surrender of a single dogma contained 
in its platform, all the fruits of success, Te 


10N8 of the 
bered, With 


all, 


| eminent Senator from New York (Mr. Seward 
| —certainly one of the most sagacious public men 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. The Senator reminds | 


I have ever known, and who, no matter to what 
extent he may be now credited with conservative 
opinions, has not, so far as I know, relinquished 
a single principle that he ever avowed on the ques- 
tion of slavery—made an extraordinary speech to 
a delegation from Illinois about the time the Pres- 
ident of the United States was inaugurated. In 
my opinion, it foreshadowed the policy which wil! 
be pursued by the Republican organization, unless 
the more radical members of it thwart the plans 
of the more sagacious chieftains. I have nota 
on of the speech, but its substance is impressed 
indelibly on my memory. The Senator from New 
York said: cieoneehrd called your attention 
away from the Union when it was not in danger, 
to the principles of freedom when they were in 
danger; so now, having secured firmly the dis 
tinctive principles of freedom as we Republicans 
understand them, I call your attention away from 
those principles not in danger, to the Union which 
is in danger; and we must preserve the Union as 
the means of securing the triumph of those prin- 
ciples.”’ 
There is the policy in a nutshell, sir—subtile, 
dangerous, demoralizing to the States in which it 
can operate. The policy of that Senator is to shift 
the question from the distinctive Republican prin- 
ciples to the more popular question of the Union; 
not to give up a single Republican principle, but 
to confirm and fortify them under the desecrated 
name of the Union; to shift the flag for the ime 
from the Republican platform to the Union plat- 
form, since by that means he assures them that 
they will be able to confirm, to strengthen, and to 
perpetuate the distinctive principles of freedom, 
as understood by his party. And I would appea! 
to the candor of Senators on that side, if I ha: s 
right to ask them, to answer me if it Is nol wo 
policy of the nanos arty, under the uae : 
| devotion to the Union, to form what shall be — 
a Union party, especially in all the border — 
—a Union party to be backed by the aid of Fed- 
eral patronage judiciously distributed, the va 
ose of which is to secure the substantial trump" 
of Free-Soil principles under the name of devotion 
to the Federal Union? ae ae 
Do you not, Senators, hail with satisfaction 
your advent to power under the idea that  W! 
enable you, by the aid of the patronage oo 
power of this Government, to inaugurate 4 sy ; 
tem in the border slaveholding States, which _ 
finally lead to the emancipation of their — 
A more ingenious scheme, in my opinion, Wi" 
never conceived than that contrived by the «mr 
nentSenator from New York—to be a Union = ys 
to organize such a party in the border slave ~ - 
not with any purpose of giving up any © 
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principles of the Republican party, but to confirm 
them by detaching and debauching those States, 
dividing the South, and thus putting them in the 
way of eventual emancipation. 

{hat is the policy, sir; and if Senators on the 








other side would answer candidly, they would | 
It is an’ingenious | 


avow it. Itisanable policy. 
noliey. But for the fidelity to their interests and 
honor of the border States, I believe it would be 
an effective policy. _ 

Sir, fcom my place in the Senate, I warn those 
Siates that this 1s the policy to be pursued; and 
| do not hesitate to say that, if allowed to be 
carried out, in my opinion, it is for them no less 
than a question of emancipation, with all its com- 
plicated and disastrous consequences; for, 1 ask 
you again, Who can point to any symptom any- 
where of any purpose, either in the House ot 
Representatives, or in the Senate here, or in the 
Republican press, or inany of the recent elections, 
or in the acts of their Legislatures recently or now 
in session—who can point me to any evidence 
of a purpose on the part of that party to sur- 
render any of the distinctive principles of its or- 
ganization, or to admit the southern States to 
equality in this Union, as they understand equal- 
ity and right? 

“Mr. President, look at the border States. The 
have tried to be the pacificators. In common with 
their gallantand loyal northern friends, they have 
demanded, they have asked, they have begged, 
they have implored, for honorable terms of set- 
tlement,and they have been spurned. How noble 
and just and patient and forbearing they have 
been; and this is the reward offered to them for 
their honest, loyal, and well-meant offers to save 
the Union of the States. But, Mr. President, let 
Senators not mistake the border States. Let it 
not be supposed that they adhere to the hope of 
settlement because they fear coercion, or because 
they are appalled by senatorial threats of blood- 
letung. No, sir; no, sir. Does any man who 
knows anything of the history of the State | have 
the honor to represent, suppose that she is con- 
trolled for an instant by such considerations? 
No, sir. Her people are numerous, brave, self- 
reliant, and true to her interests and to her honor. 
She has written her heroic history, in characters 
that cannot perish, upon the annals of this Con- 
federacy. Sir, | would not pursue this line of 
remark for an instant, but that we have been 
taunted here again and again with the doctrine of 
force and threats of blood-letting. Let me tell the 
Senator who uttered this last threat, that Ken- 
tucky, in defending the lives and rights of his 
people, has shed more blood on the soil of his 
‘State than his constituents willever shed on hers 
Nay, more, sir: there is not in all your history, 
from the time she entered the Confederacy, one 
battle-field that has not been whitened with the 
bones of her sons; nor a stream that finds its way 
from its source to the lakes, or the river, that has 
not been stained by the blood of her children. 
Besides the present generation, numerous and 
thronging, we have yet among us many, many a 
veteran, fullof his original strength and courage, 
ready now to defend his State as, when young, he 


trod with elastic step the bloody plains of Chal- | 


mette, or rushed with meteor valor to defend your 
Northwest from British and Indian foes. “No, 
Sir; 1t is not because she fears, but because she is 
attached to the Constitytion and the Union of the 
States, that Kentucky lingers yet, and pleads yet 
for a settlement, 

Sir, perhaps it is not becoming in any man to 
say what his State will do in so momentous an 
issue as this; but I tell you plaindy what | think 
Kentucky willdo. She understands this issue. 
She understands thiscrisis. Soon, very soon, from 
peak to peak of her mountain tops, and along all 
her smiling plains, will ring out a clear cry for 
equality aud justice. She will exhaust all hon- 
orable means to reunite these States; but if that 
fails, she will not lay her bright and beaming 


forehead in the dust, but, turning to her southern 


Sisters, with whom she is identified by geograph- 
ical position and by the ties of friendship, of in- 


appt of commerce, and of common wrongs, 
She 


lic, and invite beneath its stainless banner such 


other States as know how to keep the faith of 


compacts, and to respect constitutional obligations 
and the comity of a confedera 


cy. 
Mr. President, I have detained | the Senate longer 


will unite with them to found a noble Repub- | 


| 
| 
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| whom you represent. The question cannot be | 
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than Lintended. Sir, precious hours have been 
aliowed to glide by unimproved by those who 
alone had the power to improve them. It may 
now be too late to restore the Union. IJ trest 
not. But if it can be done at ali, it can only 


Be. 


be done by the majority of the northern people, | 
whom you, Senators, represent. The gallant and || 


true-hearted men of the North, who would give | 


cheerfully, as aright, the terms to which we think 
we are entitled, are powerless. The power is in 
your hands. ‘The destiny of the country, in my 


opinion, is immediately in the hands of the Pres- || 


ident, and remotely in the hands of the majority 


determined by general words of conciliation and 
peace. 

If there be a real desire to reunite all the States 
in a constitutional Union, instead of adhering, 
with stubborn tenacity, to those principles which 
will rive the Union as surely as the wedge rives 
the oak, instead of devising schemes to demoralize 
the border slave States, and to divide and distract 
the South, address yourselves to the real questions 
at issue. Will your people agree that the com- 
mon Government shall be impartial between these 
States and their institutions? 
aggress upon them? Will it cease to put them 
under the ban of the Republic? Wiil it accord 
to them a proper share in the common inheritance 
of all the States and all the people? These are 
the questions; and you,and you alone, and those 
you represent, can answer them. 

So much, sir, for the future. 


that, in my opinion, the only mode on earth to 
preserve the peace of this country is for the Ad- 
ministration, with or without the advice of the 
Senate, immediately to remove the Federal troops 
from within the borders of the confederate States. 
It will be a bold act; but it will be the act of a 
patriot and a statesman; it will be an act that all 
good men will approve and justify; it will be an 
act that will be hailed from one end of this coun- 
try to the other as the harbinger of peace, as the 
true testof a peace policy. If he does it, opinions 


will be various; some will brand him as a false | 


and faltering statesman; but more, far more, and 
history will approve their voice, will declare him 
to be a patriot, who nobly refused to plunge his 
country into the calamities of civil war. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, some remarks 


| have fallen from the honorable Senator from Ken- 
_tucky, to which I hope never to feel the necessity 
| of replying again on this floor; but they have been 


said so often, and repeated so many times—not 


always so well said as the honorable Senator from | 


Kentucky has now said them—that I feel again 


called upon, at the expense of being thought tedi- | 


| ous, and indulging in unnecessary repetition, to 


put in ananswer which I think is found upon the 
plainest page of our history. . 
In regard to what course the Administration are 
going to take with reference to the forts, and the 
withdrawal of the forces, I have no advice to give 
until it is asked for. lL have not been in counsel 


with this Administration; they have not asked | 


my advice, and I have not tenderefl it to them. 
The President has selected from the country those 


gentlemen whom he thought, by their enlarged | 
| and statesmanlike views, and other qualifications, 


| were competent to advise him in the selection of 


| 


| members of his Cabinet; and | suppose he relies | 


upon their advice, and does not feel the necessity 
of asking any outside. Besides, | have governed 
myself by one of those axioms which the Senator 
from the late State of Texas [laughter] avowed 
himself as acting by on a former occasion; and | 
will state him fairly, because I do not think he 
will say anything here on the floor now. 

Mr. WIGFALL. Will the Senator allow me? 
I do not wish to interrupt him, but he said * the 
late State of Texas.’’ avo was a State before 
she was admitted into the Union; she wasa State 
after she came into the Union; and she is now, 


Will it cease to | 


For the present, | 
I may be pardoned for saying, closing as [ began, | 








and always will, I hope, be a State; and, unless || 
this Government, or some other, has power to 


reduce her toa provincial condition, she will, I 
am sure, always remain a State. 
Mr. HALE. Well, sir, I am not going into 
any philological discussion 
Mr. WIGFALL., That is all I wanted to say. 





Mr. HALE. The late Senator, then, from the | 


State of Texas [laughter] avowed it as one of his 


| 
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asked, and then not unless it was paid for, The 
Administration have not asked for my advice, 
and I cannot give it. But I come now to what, 
if t understood the Senator from Kentucky, was 
the burden of his speech, and that was the action 
of this Government with reference to the Terri- 
tories. He asks us if we will do impartial justice ? 
lanswer, yes. He says that these contederate 
States, or rather the other eight States—and I 
suppose they are confederate States yet, though 
not ** the confederate States’’—will not remain in 
this Union on terms of inequality. 1, perhaps, do 
not quote the honorable Senator’s precise words, 
but I certainly have his idea; and that has been 
said so often, and put forth so many times, that 
I fear, if Senators do not convince the country, 
they will, at least, convince themselves that there 
is something in that argument. Now, sir, what 
is the truth of history upon this subject? How 
did the cou ry ne! the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Const’.ution; and how does it stand to-day, 
in reference to this very question of the law of 
slavery in the Territories ? 

When the State of Kentucky came into this 
Union ef States, slavery was prohibited, not only 
by statute, but by Constitution, by compact irre- 
pealable, in every inch of territory over which 
Federal jurisdiction was exerted. When, in 1789, 
George Washington took the oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States, the Federal flag 


| did not wave over an inch of this broad earth, out- 


side of the limits of a State, where slavery was 
not prohibited in the most solemn forms by a com- 
pact declared to be irrepealable. 1 am not going 
to trace the history of the country up. In 1820 
you divided the territory; and you declared that 
in that portion of it lying north of 36° 30’ north 
latitude slavery should be prohibited, and south 
of it, by implication, it was permitted. So it re- 
mained till 1854; and what then did you do? You 
talk about ouraggressions; butin 1854 you broke 
down that time-honored compact; you removed 
the restriction; and, by virtue of that act, you 
spread slavery over the continent from one end 
to the other outside of the States of the Union; 
and, as if that were notenough, you have got now 


_a judicial exposition of the Constitution by the 


highest judicial tribunal of the land, that slavery 
extends, by virtue of the Constitution, wherever 
the jurisdiction of the Constitution goes, and that 
all the power Congress has over the subject is the 
power, coupled with the duty, of protection. And 
yet, sir, the Senator from Kentucky says that 
they are not going to be deprived of all the terri- 
tory! L do not understand this language; I do not 
know what it means; but I want the country to 
take notice of the fact, that to-day, now, at the 


| very time that you are complaining of our aggres- 
| sions, by theaction of this Federal Government, 


legislative and judicial, every restriction that ever 
existed against your institutions is taken down, 
and the solemn sanction of a judicial exposition 


| of the Constitution is given, just exactly as you 
| have dictated it, proclaimed, or if not proclaimed, 
| foreshadowed, on the eastern portico of the Cap- 


itol, by Mr. Buchanan, when he delivered his in- 
augural speech. The decree was then, in fact, 
pronounced, afterwards registered by the Supreme 
Court. You have got all, every et of territory, 
and still complain that you want more. 

But, to bea little more particular, let us look at 
the Territories; look at Nebraska. You not only 
have got slavery where the people do not wantit, 
but you have got it where they have determined 


| not to have it. The only way that Kansas could 


rid herself of the forced protection of slavery 
within her limits, was to throw off the vassalage 


| of a Tevritory and come into the Union asa State; 
| and then, and not till then, would 
_ heard on the subject of slavery. 

| another of your Territories, the people, by the 


ou let her be 
n Nebraska, 


voice of their elected Legislature, declared that 
it was not the popular will that slavery should 
exist, and, by a most decided majority of both 
branches of the Legislature, abolished it. What 
did you do? Your Federal Government, through 


| its accredited agent, stepped in, and by the inter- 
_ position of the Executive veto paralyzed the pop- 
| ular sentiment, and said that the popular will and 
| the popular sense thus expressed must yield, and 


slavery must be inaugurated and maintained and 
perpetuated there. 


Sir, you have now got the whole of it; there is 


rules of action, never to give advice unless it was || not a foot of territory where you have not got ail 
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that you claimed, and more than you claimed, || asort of taunting of northe 


unt! within a very short time—for it is but very | 
lately that the claim was ever put forth that sla- 
very should be protected by the Legislature in 
the ‘Territories; but you have got beyond that, and 
the judges of your highest tribunal have declared 
that it is the duty of Congress to protect slavery 
there; and yet you are complaining of northern 
aggressions on this subject, of aggressions upon 
your rights. When, where, how, have we ag- 
gressed’ I do not ask these questions in any 
captious spirit; | ask them with a sincere and 
earnest and honest desire to know the time and 
the place, the day and the occasion, when these 
States have been guilty of the breach of faith of 
which you complain. When have they under- 
taken to put your institutions under the ban? 
When have they undertaken to assert for them- 
selves the enjoyment of a right which they have | 
not given to you? Since the judicial exposition 
of the Constitution that has been made by the 
Federal courts, where has there been an attempt 
made such as you complaim of? Sir, we might 
justas well open our eyes to the factas not. The 
policy of the late Democratic party that recently 
went out of power has ruled this country; it has 
ruled it almost without question and without re- 
buke; and if there has been a single feature of its 
policy more marked than another, standing out, 
challenging the observation of the world—and | 
may say, and | speak it from the bottom of my 
heart, challenging not only the observation, but 
the reproach of the world—that feature has been 
the protection, the support, the perpetuity of the 
institution ofhuman slavery. You have not been 
content to take it as the Constitution left it; you 
have not been content to treat it as you used to 
claim to have it treated years ago, as a local insti- | 
tution, subject to your own control, and not sub- | 
ject to Federal legislation; but you have changed 
your policy entirely, and now ask that the Fed- 
eral Governmentshall come forward and do more 
than they were ever asked to do until a little while 
ago, and the Federal Government has done it, not 
only by its legislation, but by the Federal judi- 
ciary, more potent than iesisletion: And when 
ae talk to me about settling this question, 

aver before the country, and before God, 1 do 
not know what they mean; I do not understand 
what the question is. When a man has got the 
whole territory in his hands; when he has got 
inlimited license to go there, and the whole powe: 
of the Federal Government is protection coupled | 
with the duty of protection, { am ata loss to 
know what question he means when he asks for 
more. What more do you want? Do you want 
to carry slavery into our States? Do you want 
power to protect slavery in our States? If you 
do,sayso. There isa case now pending, I think, 
before the Supreme Court of the United States 
involving that question; and if the Democratic 
party ever comes into power again, I venture to 
say that their President elect, as he stands on that 
portico, can tell the crowd what the decision in 
that case will be. 

Now, sir, | trust I have said these things in a 
kind spirit, because I do not wish to add to the 
animosity or to the ill feeling that already exists 
in the country; but I am not willing to sit here 
day after day, week after week, and month after 
month, and hear gentlemen who have got the whole 
thing in their own hands complain of aggression, 
and tell as that we have in our hands the power to 
give peace toadistracted country. Sir, I tell you 
we have got nothing left on earth to give; you 
have got the whole already. You have got the 
territory in all its length and breadth, north and 
south, east and west, and we have none to give, 
unless we give up to you that strip of sea-shore 
that we own, extending three miles from the coast; 
for | believe that is the only place where the Fed- 
eral flag waves outside of a State, where you have 
not got everything that you have ever claimed 
for slavery. 

Sir, do not let us be deceived, or let anybody 
else be deceived, by these oft-reiterated declara- 
tions about northern aggression. When I first 
heard that phrase, ‘* northern aggression’’—and I 


} 

| 
tell you that that noun “aggression” and that | 
adjective “ northern,”’ never were put together | 
from the beginning of time unul long and long 
since I first had a seat on the floor of this Senate— | 
it.struck my ear as something that was used in | 
derision and in scorn; it seemed to me asif it was 


|; S10n, 


| phrase has been used here, I have yet to learn 


| 





sion which they had always exhibited. When 
gentlemen came to use this noun and this adjec- 
tive together—* northern aggression’’—I confess 
that it filled me with astonishment; and it was 
some years after it was familiarly used on this 
floor before | brought my mind to believe that 
gentiemen were really in earnest about it, and 
meant what they said. I see the honorable Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ciineman} look- 
ing me in the face. [think it was some time before 
he put that noun and adjective together without 
smiling internally, if not externally; because the 
history of the country must have been, and could 
have been received in no other way by the mass 
of the people of the country who looked at things 
as they really were, and by the great mass of the 
northern people, who thought and believed and 
felt that this policy had ruled them so long, and 
they were first awakened out of that dream by 
hearing the talk on this floor of northern aggres- 


Northern aggression! Well, sir, long as the 


what it means. Ido not know what it means. 
1 do not know in what we have aggressed. I do | 


not know what the action of the Federal Govern- || 


ment has been that you complain of. Indeed, I 
have heard some of the gentlemen who used to 
represent States on this floor, that have now gone 
out from it, declare that they had no complaint 
to make of this Federal Government; that they 
had no complaint to make of this Federal Con- 
stitution; for they liked it. ‘The honorable Sen- 
ator from Kentucky likes it; the honorable Sen- 
ator from Virginia likes the Federal Constitution; 
and a man who was not remiss in the advocacy 
of what he deemed to be southern rights—I refer 
to Mr. Toombs, late a Senator here from Geor- 
gia—declared that the administration of the Fed- 
eral Government on this subject, in the main, had 
been fair; never more so hen it was at the last 
Congress. He said it had always been fair; never 
more so than it was last year. 

Then, sir, what is the difficulty? I tell you 
what it is, Mr. President; the difficulty is, that 
those who were ins are outs—nothing ¢lse on this 
earth. lL cannot appreciate it; | do not see how 
it is that it stirs up men so. I have been out in 
the cold a long time, [laughter,] and I have borne 
myself with such equanimity, that it is astonish- 
ing to me to see how it affects gentlemen who are 
just stepping out. I had a letter, not long ago, 
from a friend in your State, Mr. President, (Mr. 
Foster in the chair,] soliciting my humble aid 
towards obfaining, or retaining, for a friend some 
office; and | had to write back and tell the friend, 
that I had been in the minority so long I had not 
yet learned how to act in the majority; it was | 
something I was not accustomed to. I felt very 
much as a late Senator from the State of Florida | 
once did, when speaking to me of Florida, and of | 
the beautiful climate, its healthy and. salubrious 
airs. ‘* Why,”’’ said he, *‘it is such a fine, healthy 
country there, that the people have not learned how 
to behave well at funerals, they come so rarely.”’ 
{Laughter.]* 1 am in that situation. I do not 
know how to behave in the majority, I have been 
in the minority so long. That, sir, is the real 
difficulty; that is the sole dificulty; but there is a | 
class of men on the other side of the Chamber 
that I think might, if they would set themselves 
really in earnest to work about it, give whole- 
some advice to their fellows. I refer to that por- 
tion of the Democratic party of to-day that is 
made up of what used to be the old Whig party. 
I think they might have learned something of the 
lessons which being in the minority teaches, and 
that the experience they acquired in that old party 
might be of service, and enable them to utter 
words of counse’ and of wisdom to those who 
were never educated in that school. 1 do believe 
—I say it in no other spirit but from the firm con- 
viction of my heart—that the great difficulty which 
exists in this country to-day, which threatens the 
peace and the perpetuity of this country, (if it is 
threatened,) arises from the restlessness of those 
gentlemen who have been required to sit down in 
seats that they have been unaccustomed to occupy 
—I mean the seats of the minority. 

Let me say here, that, while I am no advocate 
for that iron rule of the majority which, by the | 
mere force of numbers, would control independ- | 
ent of the wholesome restraints of the Constitu- | 
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rn men on the submis- | tion, it is necessary, in every constitutional G 
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ernment, that thee should be that SPiritof loyal, 


: Minently so ;, 
the breasts of those who occupy hich plac bn 
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the land, that when the popular voice— hich | 
. . . Kil Das 

been said with more than poetic justice 


. . to be the 
voice of God, the voice of the peo ra 


ple—pronounced 


SUity. 


tion, has been pronounced from ‘the m 
the seat of popular power, it becomes | 
who love constitutional government, it Ly comes 
those men who revere the great doctrines of +i, 
fathers to bow; not to become what they aa 
in derision ** submissionists,’’ any further than j: 


ajesty of 
1OSeE mej 


| is required of them to be submissionists in every 


consututional Government, and in that ge 
which my friends who sit around me hay 
been submissionists. 

Sir, I believe that this is the trial hour of this 
nation. I believe we are ina crisis, | believe 
that events of tremendous importare hanging upon 
the result of the action that we are takino 
shalltake. Ifthe lawless spirit which sets itgo\s 
up in defiance of the behests and the decrees 9; 


nse ll 


€ 80 lone 
5° 


and 


es of 


| the popular will, pronounced in the constitution, 


form, is to prevail, and the spirit of discontent js 
to be scattered broadcast over the land, and th 
constitutional action of the chosen heads of ¢\, 
nation is to be disregarded, from a Spirit of fret. 
ful impatience; if every minority, as soon as jt 
finds itself a minority, is to stand up dictating 
terms in advance to the majority, and telling they 
**that must be so, or we will go out of this Cop- 
federacy,’’ your experiment is at an end; your 
Constitution is a lie; your existence as a nation 
is acheat, and your history a delusion; and the 
example which you have set, instead of lighting 


| the pilgrims of despotism the world over from 
the miseries under which they groaned to a more 


1 


“aps and more enlightened Government, has 


een an ignis fatuus—leading those who would 
strive for liberty to the most miserable failure that 
history ever recorded. How old is this Goyern- 
ment? Sir, there are men living to-day who can 
remember when your Declaration of Independ- 
ence was first pronounced; there are ears into 
which first fell the sublime truths that were the: 
enunciated to the world by the great apostle of 
liberty; and if we go on as gentlemen have threa'- 
ened, if they dictate terms to the popular wil! and 
to the popular party, and say that they make them 


| & sine qua non upon which their allegiance is to 


be rendered, it is all a failure; and though | would 
do as muchas the Senator from Kentucky would 
do—as much as any man living would do—and 
if for the preservation of the liberties of this coun- 
try the sacrifice of my poor life should be called 
for, I trust God would give me grace to lay my- 
self down a victim on the altar of patriotism as 
readily as any man; I say, if this is to be th: 
manner in which we are to be met, if this is to be 
the great argument addressed to us, much as | 
love this country, much as | reverence the Con- 
stitution of the United States, I say to all such 
States, go, go; and instead of asking one to com 
back that has gone out, I would rather request 
more to go out, if they are not willing to stay i" 
the Union as our fathers made it, and submit 
the restraints of the Constitution as they intended 
it should be submitted to. [Applause in the ge 
leries. } 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fostex! 
the chair) called to order. , 

Mr. HALE. Sir, we are a Union only in name, 
if we are not willing to abide by this test. If we 
are not willing to submit to the requiremen’s 
the Constitution, perform all its duties, and whi , 
the popular voice says to those in power, “col 
down, and let other men take your places, |) 
instead of quietly surrendering the cong™ : 
power at the behest of the popular will, ‘°) 
choose to “let slip the dogs of war,” and app" 
to that as the arbiter to decide our questions, t™ . 
sir, instead of having a Government which we an 
boast of, we ought to hide our faces in shame. 

Sir, to use language which has but little . 
ing to my ears, (for I do not understand it, ~ : 
suppose it has a er to some, when cs 
speak of“ thisquestion,”’) | hope “ thisquestio 
be it what it will, and be it what it may, W'' ™ 
settled. Sir, sometimes I have had wild — 
waking and sleeping; sometimes I have _. 
in the vagaries, perhaps, of an unbridled ie. 
ation, that it would be a post worthy of Me %" 
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bition of aman of such humble powers as myself, 
to represent this country at some other of the 
Governments of the earth; but, as God is my 
udze, | would prefer the most private place and 
sosition that could be found in this continent 
rather than to go abroad to represent this Gov- 
erpment at the proudest of the monarchies of the 
earth, and have them point to me and ask me 
what was the extent of the constitutional powers 
of this Government, and if it was consistent with 
the state of things which we now see, and with 
which we are daily threatened. No, sir; let other 


mel 


represent; and [ say it in no spirit of reproach, 
but as a simple matter of fact, 1 know that her 
soil is sterile, herclimate is severe, and her frosts 
tremendous; but sterile and small and poor as she 
is, none but freemen breathe her airs; no enemy 
ever impressed his footsteps upon her soil. We 
will go there, sir, and upon those mountain tops, 
which pierce the clouds, resting in their sublimity 
and their grandeur as monuments of the strength 


of God, we will let the old flag of the Union float, | 


and the protection of constitutional liberty and 
law shall be extended to every man that lives 
within her borders. [Applause in the galleries. } 

Mr. POWELL. 1 move that the galleries be 
cleared. [‘*Oh, no!’’] This thing has been re- 
peated here twice this morning. I move that the 
galleries be cleared. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the considerajion of executive busi- 
ness. 

Mr.POWELL. At the suggestion of gentle- 
men, | withdraw my motion. It seems to me 


that, as was said the other day, the galleries will | 


soon turn the Senate out. ut I withdraw the 


motion. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. Mr. President 
Mr. TRUMBULL. 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. 


before the Senator. 





I thought I had the floor 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair | 
recognized the Senator from Illinois; but he sup- | 


josed the Senator from Kentucky had concluded. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. I insist on my motion. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. I am not very anxious 

about the floor. I merely intended to say a word 


in respect to the Senator from New Hampshire; || 


or rather to ask him a question, perhaps. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois give way to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. HALE. I hope he will not, if the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina is going to question me. 
{Laughter. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. There are other Senators 
who design speaking, as I understand. If we 
give way for one, we shall have to do so for an- 
other. linsist on the motion that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and after some time 
Spent In executive session, the doors were re- 
opened, and the Senate adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 
Tvespay, March 19, 1861. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guriey. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Se veral messages, in writing, were received from 
the President of the United States, by Mr. Nico- 
LAY, his Secretary. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 


On motion of Mr. GRIMES, it was 
Ordered, That J. B. Thomas have leave to withdraw his 
petition and papers. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. Is the resolution which 


was under discussion yesterday immediately be- 
fore the Senate ? ; A 7 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be imme- 
diately before the Senate after the receipt of res- 
olutions. Resolutions are in order. 

Mr. HALE. Ihave aresolution which I wish 


action of the Senate upon it until to-morrow; and 

48 it relates to the government of the Senate, I will 

read it from my desk, with the leave of the Chair: 
Resolved, That William Hickey be, and he hereby is, ap- 


THE CON 


: go; 1 prefer to go home; I prefer to go to | 
that little State which I have the honor in part to | 


I made a motion that the | 


to present this morning, but I shall not ask the || 





(| pointed acting Secretary of the Senate during the preseni 
|| infirmity of the Secretary, and that said acting Secretary 


j| be, and he is hereby, empowered to do and performall off 


cial acts pertaining to the office of the Secretary of the 

Senate not specifically devolved on the Secretary by law, 

and under the same responsibilities now devolved on the 

Secretary, and after giving like ofhcial bond; and that he 

so continue until the further order of the Senate ; and that 

the salary of the said Wiiliam Hickey be continued the 
| same as it now is. 


I have another resolution that I wish to present, 
and let it take the same course: 


Resolved, That the resolution of the Senate, passed the 
Sth of December, 1855, appointing the said William Hickey 
chief clerk, and Joseph H. Nicholson in the place made 
vacant by his appointment, be, and the same is hereby, 
repealed. 


Let them lie over until to-morrow,‘when I shall 
call them up. 
| Mr. BRIGHT. Let them be printed. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. The order to print 
| will be made, if there be no objection. 
'* There being no objection, the resolutions were 
| ordered to be okinted. 


FORTS IN THE SECEDING STATES. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no other 


resolutions offered, the resolution of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doveras] is before the Senate, 
as the unfinished business of yesterday. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
|| following resolution, submitted by Mr. Dove.as, 
| on the 13th instant: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to in- 
form the Senate what forts, arsenals, navy-yards, and other 
public works, within the limits of the States of South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas, are now within the actual possession and oc- 
cupation of the United States, and by what numberof men 
each is garrisoned and held, and whether reinforcements 
are necessary to retain the same; and if so, whether the 

| Government has the power and means, under existing laws, 
| to supply such reinforcements within such time as the 
|| exigencies and necessities of the case may demand ; and 
|| whether the defense and protection of the United States 
and their interests inake it necessary and wise to retain mil- 
itary possession of such forts, places, and other property, 
except at Key West and Tortugas, and to recapture and 
reoccupy such others as the United States have been de- 
prived of by seizure or surrender for any other purpose, and 
with a view to any other end than the subjugation and oc- 
cupation of those States which have assumed the right to 
secede from the Union, and within whose limits such forts 
and other public property are situated; andif such be the 
motives for recapturing and holding the forts and other pub- 
lic property, wiiat military force, including regulars and 
volunteers, wou!d be necessary to enable the United States 
to reduce the States aforesaid, and such others as are sup- 
| posed to sympathize with them, to subjection and obedience 
to the laws of the Union, and to protect the Federal capital. 


The pending question being on the amendment 
of Mr. Cuiark to strike out ali after the words 
** United States,’’ where they first occur, in the 
following words: 

“And by what number of men each is garrisoned and held, 
and whether reinforcements are necessary to retain the 
same ; and if so, whether the Government has the power and 
means, under existing laws, to supply such reinforcements 
within such time as the exigencies and necessities of the 
case may demand ; and whether the defense and protection 
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and wise to retain military possession of such forts, places, 
and other property, except at Key West and Tortugas, and 
to recapture and reoccupy such others as the United States 
have been deprived of by seizure or surrender, for any other 
purpose and with a view to any other end than the subju- 
gation and occupation of those States which have assumed 
the right to secede from the Union, and within whose limits 


such torts and other public property are situated; and if 


such be the motives for recapturing and holding the forts 
and other public property, what military force, including 
regulars and volunteers, would be necessary to enable the 
United States to reduce the States aforesaid, and such others 
as are supposed to sympathize with them, to subjection and 
obedience to the laws of the Union, and to protect the Fed- 
eral capital.” 

Mr. CLINGMAN. When I took the floor 
yesterday, I was about to call the attention of the 
Senator from New Hampshire, (Mr. Hate,}] 
whose course of remark I thought rendered it 
legitimate for me to do so, to one point in cennec- 
tion with a subject that he alluded to; and I avail 


that of other Senators, to the subject. 


the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dixon] offered 
a resolution to print the inaugural, I expressed 
the opinion that it meant war; that the policy of 
the President, as there indicated, must necessarily 
lead to war; and I socharacterized it. The hon- 
orable Senator from Illinois, not at this moment 
in his seat, (Mr. Dovetas,} expressed a different 
opinion; and bringing to the view of the Senate 
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| icy was that of peace. Since then, the honora- 
ble Senator from Illinois has argued at consider- 


of the United States and their interests make it necessary | 


myself of this occasion to call his attention, and | 


| It will be recollected, Mr. President, that when | 
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several! statements made in it, argued that its pol- || 
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able length, and with great foree, and L admit that 
some of the facts to which he alluded did tend 


| very much to bring my mind to the conclusion 


| that the President, after all, might not attempt to 


carry out what he declared to be his duty. 
1 had some hope, from the array of facts pre- 


| sented by the honorable Senator from Hlinois, 


thai the policy of the Administration might not 


| be one calculated or intended to involve us inev- 





| . 
inform me. 


itably in civil war; but there is one pregnant dif- 
ficulty in the way; and if the honorable Senator 


| from New Hampshire, or any other Senator, can 


relieve my mind on that point, f should be very 
much gratified. Ifthe policy be (as has been con- 
tended by the Senator from lilinois and others) 
one of peace, why should it not be announced? 
Everybody knows that the country is suffering, 
that commerce is paralyzed, that manufactures are 
depressed, that stocks are down, that there isa 
general stagnation and distress throughout the 
land; and, as has been well said by the Senator 
from Illinois, if the Administration would an- 
notince a peaceful policy, we should at once be 
relieved from these difficulties. Why should it 
not be done, if that, in fact, be the policy? Ev- 
erybody will see that it is eminently important 
that it should be so; but if, on the other hand, a 
different policy be intended, | can well understand 
why it should, for the time, be concealed; and I 
apprehend, and I am forced very reluctantly to 
the conclusion, that it is the settled policy of those 
in power to involve us very soon in civil war. 
Their silence is pregnant, to my mind. Suppose 
that were the policy: what would the Government 
do? Would it indicate it at once? By no means. 
The Government troops are scattered far and wide 
over the country. ‘Two or three thousand of them, 
perhaps, are in Texas; and if war were declared 
at once, there can be no doubt that the people otf 
Texas could make prisoners of that portion of the 
Army. The troops that the Government has, are 
not only scattered far and wide, but its ships are 
on every sea. I understand, and | presume there 
is no doubt about the fact, that orders have gone 
to the Mediterranean and to the distant stations, 
to bring our ships home. Why? If there is a 
yeaceful policy intended, why should our ships 
bs brought out of the Mediterranean? Are they 
not as necessary now at that point as they ever 
were? Why is such an immense armament being 
collected at NewYork? Forif weare to believe the 
newspapers and private correspondence, there is 
a larger number of ships of war there now than 
has ever been dalloned on our coast at any one 
time in the lasttwenty years. | 

Mr. GRIMES. I think they have not been 
ordered home from the Mediterranean. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. It is so stated. 
know what the fact may be. 

Mr. CLARK. It was so stated during Buch- 
anan’s administration. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I will ask the honorable 
Senator from lowa—and I shall be obliged to him 
for the information—does he believe that distant 
ships at the Mediterranean and elsewhere have 
not been ordered home? 

Mr. GRIMES. | made inquiriesa day or two 
since on that subject, and learned that they had 
not been ordered home from the Mediterranean. 
I made the inquiry of those who I supposed were 
informed. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Then, I take that to be 
true. Have they been ordered home from distant 
stations anywhere? Perhaps the Senator can 


I do not 


Mr. GRIMES. 
subject. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. TheSenator has no knowl- 
edge on that subject, but only in reference to the 
Mediterranean. I am very much pleased to hear 
what he has stated as to that; but it is rumored 
that ships stationed at distant places have been 
ordered home; and it is strange that the Senator 
should inquire as to the Mediterranean and not 
inquire as to the others. 

r.GRIMES. Not atall. I was interested 
as to parties on board some of the vessels there. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Then I will take that ex- 
planation, that the inquiry as to the Mediterranean 
was accidental, or, at least, not connected with 
this particular subject. My very purpose was to 
get information of that kind. 

Now, sir, I come to the point which I wish 
to put to honorable Senators. There can be no 


I have no knowledge on that 
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doubt that troops are being drawn in from distant 


places and collected together, and that a number - 


of ships are taking supplies. If the policy of the 
Administration were war, of course it would con- 
ceal it until it was ready to strike; it would re- 
guire several weeks until a movement was made. 
f will state in this connection, that I have informa- 
uuon within the last two or three days which leads 
me to believe that troopsand heavy guns are to be 
sent south to take possession of the fortsin North 
Carolina, Virginia, and elsewhere. This has been 
broughtto my ears within a few days, from sources 
that l rely on. How the fact will turn out, lam 
not prepared to say; but I do say, that if that re- 
sult follows, | shall regard it as evidence of a pur- 
pose to make war. I need only call Senators’ minds 
to what occurred two months ago. About two 
months ago there was a report that troops were to 
be sent south, and that war measures were to be 
inaugurated; and thereupon some of my own con- 
stituents went into the forts of the Government 
and took possession of them. They were very 


soon infermed, however, that this was erroneous | 


information, and they were evacuated; they were 
evacuated by order of the Governor, and the peo- 
ple have remained quiet ever since. If we are to 


cameleon 


have a state of peace, the Government, and you | 
and 1, all know, that those forts are in no danger | 


of occupation; but if war measures are to be in- 
augurated, then itis very natural that the Gov- 


ernment should send troops down to take posses- | 


sion of them; and I say, frankly, that | think the 
country is entitled to know from the Administra- 
tion, and to know from Senators who are in a po- 
siuoen to understand, what we are to expect; for 
if there be a policy to occupy the forts in the con- 
tederate States, and to collect the revenue, we all 
know that is war. It is idle for gentlemen to talk 
about words, to speak of what is war and what 
1s peace; you and | and all of us know, as was 
well and ably argued by the Senator from Illinois, 
that if that be attempted, we have war. I wish to 
know it. 

Mr.CLARK. The honorable Senator will per- 
mitme. Allusion has been made several times 
to the Senators on this side, to their being mute; 


and it has been said that they could state the pol- | 


icy of the Administration if they would. Now, 
let me say to the honorable Senator, that | know 
of no person on this side who has any informa- 
tion on the subject. I have no reason to believe 
that any person knows any more than has been 
stated inp the inaugural; and the honorable Sena- 
tor and other Senators on that side can put their 
interpretation on that just as we can. We have 
no authority, and I think no knowledge, from 
which we can state to Senators on the other side. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. Itisa little extraordinary | 
that Senators, occupying the relation they do to- | 


wards the Administration, should not know what 
are its purposes. They know that, while I inter- 
yreted the inaugural one way, the Senator from 
ilinois interpreted it very differendy. They know 
that the country is divided on the-subject. It 
was said by the Senator from Massachusetts that 
they had only been eight or ten days in power, and 
had not had time, perhaps, to determine on their 
poe Now, I say the country has a right to 

now what it is to expect. The present state of 
things cannot continue long without collision. If 
this Government threatens, the confederate States 
will not wait until it has organized powerful arma- 
ments, and pounced down upon them. If the 
Government’s policy be to provoke collision, and 
say it is not responsible, it seems to me it Is 
taking the proper course to doit. If I should 
continue to threaten a man, and decline to give 
him any explanations, it would not be surprising 
if he should anucipate me, and begin the contest. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator pardon me 
for again interrupting him? I do not do itin any 
factious spirit. 

Mr.CLINGMAN. Ido not suppose any such 
thing. lam happy to hear the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. He speaks of the threats of this 
Administration. If he willlook at the inaugural, 
he will see that the President says there can be 
no assauit on his part; the President will assail 
nobody. Instead of being a threat, | think it 
should be received as he intended—the Govern- 
ment will assail nobody. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. But the President said 
this Government would possess and occupy its 
forts in the confederate States. The Senator nods 
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his assent. The Government say: ‘‘ we intend 








to take possession of Fort Moultric and Fort Pu- 


laski, and the other forts of which the State au- || effect produced by the high tariff, 
thorities have got possession; they are our prop- || a man and say: “ You may pay me 


| 
| 


erty; we are going to take possession of them; 
there will be no war, no bloodshed, if you sub- 
mit.’’ That is the amount of it. Am i to enter 
into an argument with the honorable Senator to 
prove what | know—and he must know, too, I 
take it, so that | cannot enlighten him on that 
yoInt—that that necessarily provokes collision? 


Mr. Lincoln says: **] intend to make you pay 


taxes to the Government, which you say you do 





| notowe; you say youare independent; I deny it; | 
| you are as much a part of the Unionas you ever 
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| war. 


were; you are bound to pay the taxes; you must 
let us occupy the forts we have in your territory; 
it depends on you whether there shall be blood- 
shed; if you submit, there will be none at all.”’ 
In other words, ‘‘if you obey, I will not strike 
you; if you disobey my commands, if you decline 
to give up those torts, if you refuse to pay the 
revenue which | intend to collect off you, your 
blood will be on your own heads.’? That is the 
result to which we are brought. True, Mr. Lin- 
coln says itis not a threat. Oh, no! no threat! 
I go toa man, and say, ‘* 1 intend to do as I please 
with your property, or what you consider your 
property; and if you resort to force, you must 
thank yourself pe for your suffering, if it falls 


| on you.”’ 


1 am very glad to get even this explanation 
from the Senator from New Hampshire. It shows 
an evidence on his part of a willingness courte- 
ously to give me all the information he can, And 
whatisit? ‘That if you submit to the policy 


| of the Government—if you surrender back the 
| forts or allow the Government to take them, and 


nay duties to it, there is peace; otherwise, you 
a war.’’ And,as was well argued by the hon- 
orable Senator from Llinois, that is necessarily 
There is no Senator here who would pre- 
tend that you could collect revenue or occupy the 
forts withouta collision of arms; and honorable 
Senators do not mislead anybody by using differ- 
entterms. Ifany other Senator could go further 
than the Senator from New Hampshire, I should 
be gratified. 

I have made these remarks, Mr. President, with 
no view of producing irritation; but seeing the 
condition of the country, and the apprehension 
that now prevails, | was very much in hopes that 
something might come out from the other side 
indicative of a peaceful disposition on the part of 
the Administration. I wish no war. No one 
can wish it, | take it. I hope the Senator from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Hate,] who has heard 
what his colleague has said, if he can say any- 
thing further to relieve us, will. He concluded 
his speech with some sentiments that were very 
patriotic. He declared, if 1 understood him aright, 
that if States were discontented, if they were thor- 
oughly dissatisfied with the Union, rather than 
use force to compel them to remain in, he would 
let two other discontented States go with them, 
or words to that effect. That is a policy which 
I understand. {t is frank and manly, and I think 
patriotic; and if the Administration adopts that 
policy, there will be no collision. 

But, Mr. President, there is another difficulty 
in the way, and we might as well talk frankly. 
I know it is present to the minds of Senators on 
the other side, and they must see the difficulty. 
The honorable Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. 
Simmons,] particularly, who engineered the tariff 
bill through, of course sees the difficulty. Well, 
why should we not talk together frankly as Sen- 
ators about it? The revenues under that tariff 
bill cannot be collected anywhere, I think, if the 
declarations which gentlemen make are to be acted 
out. If they are to hold that all the confederate 
States are in the Union, and that youare to have 
no custom-houses on the line between them and 
the other States, what will be the result? Goods 
will come into New Orleans and Charleston, Mo- 
bile, and other places; they will come in paying 
a low tariff, and merchants from menenaniiell 


| tucky, Illinois, and Ohio, if they choose to go 


| 


| 
| 





down there and buy goods, will take them home 
and pay noduties. No manfrom the Northwest 
will go to New York, and pay a duty of fifty per 
cent. on goods that he can getat fifteen or twenty 
per cent. duty at New Orleans. That will be the 
course of trade, of course. Senators must see that 
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ou cannot have two tariffs, one high and op 
ow, 1n operation in the country at once, with o- 7 


if YOu go to 


. ’ a high pric 
or a low price for an article,”’ you will ae = 
~t EC 


the high price. When, therefore, you attempt t 
carry out the new tariff, which contains rates I 
think, of fifty per cent.,and some of one hy; dred 
per cent., and some even above one hun “in 
cent., you cannot collect those rates at Boston a 
New York and Philadelphia, while the men wh 
want to consume the goods can get them by pa - 
ing a duty of only one third as much. That y 
impossible. I take it, therefore, that al] ag 
men must see that, in the present condition a 
things, matters cannot stand. If the independence 
. ~ . ~uCe 
of those States be recognized, and you establish 
a line of custom-houses along them, you = 
make us in North Carolina, for example, pay - 
high duties as you please. I do not like to pay 
them, and I do not think my people will; byt] 
tell Senators that, if matters stand as they now 
are, the merchants from my region will go down 
to Charleston, as they often do, and buy goods 
under a low tariff. They would rather ‘do that 
than go north and buy them under a high tariff 
That will be the effect. You will get no revenue. 
therefore, under your high tariff, in a little time, 
if this discrepancy is to continue. : 

Then, | presume, it is not intended to be so, | 
presume the Senator from Rhode Island,and those 
who acted with him, did not intend the tariff, 
which has been lately passed, to be a mere farce, 
a mere thing on paper, not to be acted out. Of 
course, they mean to get duties under it in some 
way or other. If you do not mean to have your 
line of custom-houses along the border of the con- 
federate States, you must expect to stop importa- 
tions there. How will you do it? I know you 
cannot do it legally without legislation; you can- 
not do it without calling Congress together, and 
having laws passed to enable you to do it. How 
far the limits of the Constitution will restrain it, 
is a question which may be argued hereafter; but 
itis impossible that things shall stand in this way, 
and therefore I regard that as furnishing a preg- 
nant circumstance also, to show that the policy 
of the Administration is necessarily a hostile one. 
I should be glad to believe otherwise. | should 
be very much gratified indeed, as a Senator and 
an individual, if the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, or the Senator from Rhode Island, or any- 
body else, could give me such assurances as | 
should like to have. 

My purpose, Mr. President, was not to discuss 
the senenat question, but to state why it is that | 
cannot adopt the view of the Senator from Illinois; 
why I think all the tracks now point in one direc 
tion, and that is towards collision and war. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina spoke to me once last evening, and once this 
morning. I will answer him as far as | can, and 
I willdo it frankly; and let me say, when I do so, 
I answer as I do because it is the truth, and not 
because I have any fault to find with anybody. 
I know no more what the Administration intend 
than that Senator does. I have no more means 
of knowing what they intend, than that Senator 
has. I presume he has been consulted just os 
frequently and as intimately as I have been; and 
I know he has given as much advice to the Prest- 
dent, and to each and every head of a Depatt- 
ment, as I have, and has heard as much trom 
them. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Ican only say to the hon- 
orable Senator that I have not communicated with 
one of them, either verbally or in writing; s° that, 
if his relations are like my own, he 1s certainly 
very distant from them. a o. 

Mr. HALE. Well, sir, that is just the case 
with me. [Laughter.]} I have neithercorresponded 
nor consulted with the President or any head of 
a Department, verbally or in writing, in referen’" 
to any single subject of public policy, nor!) Ty” 
gard to a single appointment that they have mace 
—not one. ble Sen- 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Will the honora 
ator allow me to add one other word? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. his 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I think—and I on hog 
in good faith and in al! sincerity—'t inne - 
very great want of intelligence on the part « ane 
Administration that the Senator has not been ie 
sulted, both on account of his position 
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